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he’s iced fsa your budget. About your expenses. 

She’s thinking about the price tag too much. And that’s why it should be you who thinks 
about the true quality and value of that diamond. Since you are the one who makes the 

final financial decision, you should know why “thinking big” is important: Ris 

Here are a few helpful facts: 

Own the largest diamond you can afford. i iE a Ce 

This really makes good diamond sense, because ‘T/4cuae 1/3 carat I/2earat 3/4.carat 
larger diamonds are becoming rarer every day. Consequently, they are more valuable. 

So if you give her a larger diamond, years from now youll be glad you did. 

Own the diamond with the best character traits. 

Your jeweler judges the value of a diamond according to what he calls the Four 
C’s: carat weight, color, cut, and clarity. 

Each diamond combines these 4 characteristics in a unique way. One will be 
larger. One will appear icy white. Yet another has a warmer tone. For no two diamonds are 
born alike. Each one has a distinct personality. With your jeweler’s help, you will learn to 
weigh each characteristic against the other and then choose the one that comes closest to 
your own sense of perfection. 

It’s not that difficult. In fact, if you take it dow and don’t think “small,” you'll 
feel secure that you have given her the one gift that can stand up to the toughest test of 
all. The test of time. 


If you have more questions, ask your jeweler. And send for the booklet‘ ‘Everything You'd Love to Know... About Diamonds.” 
Just mail $1.00 to Diamond Information Center, 3799 Jasper St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19124. The rings shown are enlarged for detail. Prices are based on 
retail quotations and may change substantially due to differences in diamond quality and market conditions. 
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THIS MONTH IN SPORT 
An Earl, a Major and a New Quiz 


When Arnold Schechter was 30 years old he decided to retire from his family’s 
apparel manufacturing business and become a writer—just like that. That was just 
three years ago and it now appears that the fashion industry’s loss is the magazine 
reader's gain. Schechter, a native of Kinston, N.C., has already amassed a wealth of 
story credits on such diverse personalities as Lillian Carter, Christina Onassis, Taylor 
Caldwell, General Jimmy Doolittle and big league pitcher Bill Lee. 

But if Schechter is anything he is well-rounded. 
After graduating from Duke (1968) he went to 
Lenoir Community College in Kinston to teach 
Western Civilization, Political Science, Applied 
Psychology and something called History of Air 
craft. It was this versatility that led us to assign 
Schechter to two completely different profiles this 
month: a young, affable Alabama running back 
implausibly named Major Ogilvie; and a younger, 
withdrawn high schoo! basketball star, Earl Jones. 

“I was really swept up by the contrast,”’ says 
Schechter. “Jones is painfully reticent and, until he 
met the family advisor, Doc Robinson, he really 
didn’t have a lot of guidance outside of his own 
head. Ogilvie, on the other hand, is a secure college 
senior, totally poised, who believes in everything 
his parents have told him. 

“Jones almost drove me crazy. It took me three 
days to get him to speak to me and when he did he 
would say things like. “I’m not sure I can do this.’ 
Ogilvie, by contrast, is sure he can do anything. 
He’s an academic all-American and | was able to spend most of my time with him 
during exam week—another mark of his self-assured character. Some of my sources 
claim that guys like Ogilvie come out of Alabama with character because Bear 
Bryant awards it to them like a game ball.” 

Meeting Alabama’s patriarch coach, says Schechter. was like meeting an Old 
Testament prophet. **He is so good at what he 
does that | was determined not to disappoint 
him from my end of the interview.’ The Bear 
was fearsome, sharp and he didn’t disap- 
point. Neither did Schechter—on both 
counts—as you'll see in his two reports. a 
study in opposites, on pages 60 and 30. 


Arnold Schechter 


An old institution gets a new look in this 
month’s issue—the Sport Quiz, a feature that 
has been running in the magazine since our 
inaugural issue of September 1946. Over the 
years the quiz has been presented in many 
formats and once (January 1950) it offered 68 
questions spread over eight pages. We have 
had guest conductors as diverse as Bert 
Parks, Chris Schenkel and Leo Durocher. In 
1947 readers were asked—are you ready for 
this—to “Check Your Athleptitude.”’ Thir- 
teen years ago we offered $5,000 in prizes. 

Recognizing that we live in a visual world, we've decided to give the quiz a more 
contemporary look—with pictures. The questions will be as tough as they've always 
been but we think you're entitled to the clues that only a photograph can provide. We 
also hope you'll be entertained by how some of the stars looked in their heyday. To 
get you started, the picture shown here comes from the very first question Sporr 
asked back in 1946: Former UCLA football star Jackie Robinson (first black in 
organized baseball) now plays for the 

a. Kansas City Blues b. Montreal Royals c. Chicago Cubs 

Come to think of it. that wasn’t such a tough question for 1946, but in view of all the 
changes that have come to baseball and its franchises in 34 years, it might be a pretty 
fair trivia stickler today. How many of you can answer correctly? Find out on page 78. 
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Letters 


No-Fighting Words 
Three cheers for Mike Bossy (“Blow 
the Whistle on Dirty Hockey,” June). Fi- 
nally someone has made a formal sugges- 
tion that would help control chippy play in 
the NHL—allow the two linesmen to call 
penalties. The Western Collegiate Hockey 
Association has been doing this for years 
and it has been quite successful in cutting 

down on rough play. 

Robert Nygaard 
Duluth, Minn. 


Bossy (left) realizes the “reality” of the NAL. 


| thought the article Mike Bossy wrote 

expressed the reality of the NHL. If Bossy 
quits, | wouldn't blame him. 

Bryon Zirbleman 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Right on and write on Mike Bossy! His 
opinion says it all. | only hope that NHL 
President John Ziegler and the rest of the 
NHL Board of Governors bothered to pick 
up a copy. It’s a sad day when two of the 
most talented players with the most appeal 
in the NHL. Mike Bossy and Marcel Di- 
onne. threaten to quit unless the game is 
cleaned up. 

James Mason 
Thunder Bay, Ont. 


1 have just finished reading Mike 
Bossy’s article in your June issue. | would 
like to compliment both Mr. Bossy and 
your magazine for presenting a viewpoint 
held by many real hockey fans. As a 
coach and referee in the Colonial Hockey 
League in Morris County, N.J.. | have 
observed a growing problem with violence 
in youth hockey programs. I think Mike 
Bossy put the blame in the proper area— 
with the coaches. 

William J. Kelly Jr. 
Morris Plains, N.J. 


Good Kahn Job 


I would like to congratulate you on 
your story about the Dodgers (“The 
Dodgers Are In Town!” June). Roger 
Kahn did a great job of profiling the 
O'Malley family and the rest of the 
Dodgers. Although | am not a Dodger 
fan, I still enjoyed the article immensely. | 
hope you will print more of Mr. Kahn’s 
work in the future. 

Ken Petroff 
Merrillville, Ind. 


Stop Kicking the Mule 
For too long the Oakland A’s have been 
left out of magazines. When they are 
reported on it is always negative com- 
ment. Well the A’s are going to make 
Nick Robin (“Charlie O. Bats 1.000 at the 
Bank,” June) eat his words this year. Ask 
American League teams that have faced 
Mike Norris, Rick Langford and Matt 
Keough if it’s like playing against “a 
Class A-level ballclub.™ 
Brad Dunlap 
Axtell, Neb. 


Nick Robin's oversights are astounding 
in his article regarding Charlie Finley and 
the Oakland A’s. Not only does he fail to 
point out the many contributions Finley 
has made to baseball—night World Series 
games. colorful uniforms, emphasis on 
footspeed—but Robin also fails to realize 
what a master Finley is in judging base- 
ball talent. 


D.R. Strouse 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


At Home in the End Zone 

I thought your article on Dan Fouts 
(“The Half-Here and Half-There Quarter- 
back,” June) was an excellent inside look 
at a professional quarterback. I am a foot- 
ball fan and this was one of the best 


pieces I’ve read. Congratulations! 
David Blondin 
Oak Harbor, Wash. 


Dan Fouts may not scramble, zing it or 
mastermind his own calls, but nobody can 
argue nor deny his stats or his team’s rise un- 
der his fierce and gritty leadership. The 
Chargers, along with sun, surf and the Navy, 
have finally put San Diego on the map. 

Ted Kapnick 
East Windsor, N.J. 


Long Live ‘Kitty’ Kaat 
Pat Jordan’s perspective on Jim Kaat 
(“Jim ‘Kitty’ Kaat Gets a Ninth Life,” 
June) was tremendous. There are few 
baseball fans today who do not know of 
Kaat’s accomplishments and contributions 
to baseball and who do not wish him the 
very best this year in St. Louis. Having 
watched him perform on numerous occa- 
sions, | cannot think of another player 
who truly enjoys the game of baseball as 
much as Kaat. Even when he is not on the 
mound, his knowledge of the game and 
the many intangible things he can do fora 
team are unlimited. 
Ross Robinson 
Lexington, Ky. 


[ really appreciated your fine article on 
Jim Kaat. This man is truly an inspiration 
to all of us. Your article finally gives him 
some of the glory he deserves. Jim Kaat 
should be an inspiration to all athletes. 

D.F. Damek 


Baytown, Tex. 


Your article on Jim Kaat just goes to 
show that a person who works hard and 
keeps in top physical condition can ac- 
complish many things. 

Kurt and Kent Amundson 
Starbuck, Minn. 


Long and Shortcomings 

I thought the article on Kareem Abdul- 
Jabbar (Interview, June) was very reveal- 
ing. | have always considered him a great 
man, but your article puts him beyond 
that, portraying him as he really is, not 

what other media make him out to be. 
Barry Kirk Reed 
Los Angeles. Calif. 


The choice of Magic Johnson as the 
Sport/NBA Most Valuable Player in the 
NBA Championship Series was ridicu- 
lous. Anyone could see that Kareem Ab- 
dul-Jabbar carried the Lakers all the way 
through the series. as well as through the 
season. | hope in the future that Sporr 
gets its act together. 

Dave Spaeth 
Appleton, Wis. 
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Paige Out of History 

Leroy (Satchel) Paige, now 74, was on 
the mound again, but this time just to 
demonstrate his pitching motion for a 
photographer and TV-production crew. 
Paige was in Hattiesburg, Miss., serving 
as the technical adviser for the production 
of a television movie on his life called 
Don't Look Back (after one of Satchel’s 
dictums for success: “Don’t look back, 
something might be gaining on you"), 
which will be seen on ABC-TY during the 
1980-81 season. 

“It’s great to be here,” Paige said after 
finishing most of his work on the film. “I 
had no idea they'd ever make a picture 
about a black person in Mississippi. | 
didn’t think they'd make one about me 
anyplace at all.” 

But Paige’s story is a natural for Hol- 
lywood. Called by some the greatest 
pitcher in baseball history, the 6-foot-3, 
180-pound righthander is credited with 
some 2,000 victories in 2,500 games in a 
career spent mostly in all-black leagues 
and with barnstorming teams across the 
country. In Satchel’s prime, before Jackie 
Robinson broke baseball’s color barrier, 
Paige’s teams regularly defeated squads of 
big league all-stars. He was also a one- 
man road show, pitching with a local pick- 
up team behind him and often fulfilling a 
pregame promise to strike out the first 
nine men. Paige’s lifelong dream of play- 
ing in the big leagues came true in 1948 
when he joined the Cleveland Indians as a 
42-year-old rookie and helped pitch them 
into the World Series, He retired in 1953 
and, after a brief comeback in 1965, was 
elected to Baseball's Hall of Fame in 1971. 

The TV movie will cover the period 
from 1924, when Paige broke into profes- 
sional ball, until 1948, when he reached 
the World Series. 
Roots fame, is portraying Paige. John 
Beradino, a former Cleveland Indians sec- 
ond baseman who's now a Soap-opera ac- 
tor, is also in the cast. 

Paige’s main work in the production 
was separating legend from fact. He likes 
best the part when he pitches in the major 
leagues. “During the pennant race, | 
come in in the eighth inning with three 
men on base, no outs and three balls on 
the batter and I save the game.” 

Paige has been living his retirement 
days quietly in his home in Springfield. 
IlI.. doing some work with the Springfield 
Redbirds of the American Association. 

He still follows baseball with the eyes 
of an old pitching master. “There's a 
whole lot | don’t like about the game 
today,” he says. “They lowered the 


Louis Gossett Jr. of 


Sport Talk 


mound, brought in the fences. Soon 
they Il probably allow those aluminum 
bats. They're making it too easy for the 
hitters.” Satchel Paige was back on the 
mound again. 


Equal Recruiting Acts 

While college basketball recruiters were 
working themselves into a frenzy over 
Earl Jones, this year’s hottest high school 
prospect (see page 60), a similar scramble 
was under way for the services of Janet 
Karvonen, the top woman high school 
player in the land. 

A pretty blue-eyed blond, the 6-footer 


CX Z 


averaged 33 points and I] rebounds this 
year as a forward and guard for her high 
school in tiny New York Mills, Minn. 
Over a five-year career going back to the 
eighth grade, she scored 3,129 points, the 
most for any Minnesota scholastic player, 
while leading her team to three straight 
state championships. In the classroom, 
Janet was named valedictorian. 


The owner of the Minnesota Fillies of 


the Women’s Basketball League offered to 
pay Janet’s way through college if she 
would turn professional after high school, 
Harvard and Stanford wanted her. So did 
113 other schools. 

Janet Karvonen was besieged by 
recruiters. But because of the more re- 


strictive guidelines of the Association of 


Intercollegiate Athletics for Women, the 
female equivalent of the National Colle- 
giate Athletic Association, she was less ha- 


rassed than male stars. But her family also 
became $3,000 poorer. 

That’s how much they spent to pay for 
her visits to colleges, trips that are rou- 
tinely provided free of charge to male 
prospects wooed under the NCAA rules. 
Recruiters could watch Janet play, but 
their contacts with her were limited to 
letters and phone calls. Even so, life be- 
came hectic, 

“The pressure at the end got to be quite 
heavy. The phone was ringing off the 
hook,” Janet recalls, Digger Phelps, on 
behalf of the women’s basketball coach at 
Notre Dame, called 20 to 30 times. 

The winner of the Janet Karvonen 
sweepstakes? Old Dominion, two-time na- 
tional champion of women’s collegiate 
basketball. Digger Phelps went away 
empty-handed, making Janet’s mother a 
bit sad. ‘*He was so persistent,” she says. 
“It was hard to turn him down,” 


A Minor Success 

Gary Gray was born to swing a bat. In 
six full seasons of professional baseball he 
has consistently stung opposing pitchers, 
never hitting less than .302 while ac- 
cumulating 76 home runs, But all of 
Gray's heavy hitting has graced towns like 
Sarasota, Fla., Anderson, $.C.. San An- 
tonio and Tucson, except for his ap- 
pearances in a mere 34 major league 
games. Doesn't anyone up there want a 
bonafide professional hitter? 

Playing for Tacoma, Wash,, Gray was 
tearing up the Pacific Coast League at 
midseason with a .344 average and was 
leading the league in homers and RBIs. 
He admits that at age 27 he is getting tired 
of waiting for his chance. “I don’t know 
why I'm not playing in the big leagues.” 
he said. “I can’t figure it out.” 

Now the property of the Cleveland Indi- 
ans, Gray started last season with the 
Texas Rangers, hitting .238 in 16 games 
as a righthanded designated hitter before 
being shipped back to the minors, 

“Texas had some good ballplayers like 
Pat Putnam and Johnny Ellis, but I 
thought | was better for the job. I didn’t 
get a shot at it.” he claims. 

Wayne Krivsky, the Rangers’ assistant 
farm director. agrees that Gray can hit. 
Gray’s problem is defense. As an out- 
fielder and first baseman he was found 
wanting in that department. 

Gray went to Spring training with the 
Indians this year, then Was quickly sent to 
Tacoma. “I was shocked, really. The first 
cut,’ he says. “They just told me to go 
down and work on my defense. They 
heard from Texas I'm all bat and no glove. 

continued 
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But I know that’s just not true at all.” 

Bob Quinn, 
minor league operations and scouting. re- 
mains high on Gray. “We still think he 
has the potential to be one of the premier 
hitters in the big leagues—if we can find 
the right spot for him,” Quinn declares. 
“T wouldn't be at all surprised to see him 
ina Cleveland Indians uniform before the 
end of this season.” 

Sure enough, after the All-Star break, 
the Indians called up Gray. In his first 
game for the Tribe, Gray got two hits 
including a home run. One game doesn’t 
mean very much. “If they gave me the 
chance, I'm more than sure that | would 
make it.” he says determinedly. “I'm 
more than sure.” 


Withholding Penalty 

The honeymoon between players and 
agents. so lucrative for both, may be com- 
ing to an end. The National Football 
League Players Association is preparing a 
blitz of guidelines aimed at regulating how 
agents handle players. The players’ union 
has authorized its attorneys to set up a 


program to be approved by the Board of 


Player Representatives in March. 

“There are so many cases of abuses by 
agents that we'd be irresponsible as a 
union to continue exposing our members 
to them without letting them know what 
they're getting into,” says Ed Garvey, the 
NFLPA’s executive director. 

The NFLPA’Ss unilateral action will call 
for agents to fully disclose their back- 
grounds and associations. [t will also seek 
to regulate fees and provide an arbitration 
procedure to settle player grievances. The 
union is currently studying the entertain- 
ment guilds for models of enforcement 
and compliance. 

The move by the NFLPA does not draw 
cheers from agents. “I have no objection 
to the NFLPA getting involved, but | 
think it’s a Garvey smoke screen to cover 
up for his lack of leadership,” declares 
agent Dick Moss, the former general 
counsel of the Major League Baseball 
Players Association, 

On the other side of the bargaining 
table. Art Modell, owner of the Cleveland 
Browns, thinks that anyone who holds an 
agent’s responsibility should be educated, 
tested and licensed. “The way it is now. 
any cab driver in Cleveland can call up 
any of the Browns and say he’s an agent,” 
says Modell. 

And be taken, Modell and the players 
worry, for more than a ride. 


Run at Your Own Risk 
In a game several years ago, Yankee 
pitcher Tommy John confesses elsewhere 
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Cleveland’s director of 


in this issue (see page 54), Baltimore’s 
Luis Aparicio stole a couple of bases 
while John was on the mound, That upset 
John, not because Luis had swiped the 
bases but because he did it when his team 
was far ahead. John got even: the next 


eh —— 
Son Beye Dole secs Me. 


time Aparicio came to bat, John knocked 
him down to the ground. 

What are the rights and wrongs of steal- 
ing bases when your team is way ahead? 
The greatest base thief of all time, Lou 
Brock (938 steals), offers his view. 

“Nobody expects a hitter who has had 
five hits not to swing. and if your team’s 
ahead by 10 runs you don’t try not to 
score.” says the dapper Brock, now work- 
ing in the St. Louis Cardinals front office 
and as a public relations rep for Anheuser 
Busch. “Sure | stole bases when we were 
way ahead and sure they threw at me. 
Sandy Koufax broke my shoulder because 
I stole on him when we were ahead. But 
you have to steal whenever you can. You 
can't let a pitcher dictate how you're go- 
ing to play your game. You have to pay a 
price for this but it keeps pitchers from 
ever taking you for granted.” 

It’s also a way, of course. of keeping the 
hospitals busy. 


Truth in Advertising 

If memory serves. it was ABC-TV that 
invented the now-you-see-it-now-you- 
don’t magazine format of TV sports jour 
nalism; if Our guess is right, it will be 
NBC-TV that kills it. Considering the 
corpus indelicti, good riddance, 

The network’s coverage of a potpourri 
of sporting events started well enough on 
the first Sunday of summer with the tele- 


cast of the game between this year’s U.S. 
Olympic basketball team and a coura- 
geous group of pros who had been on the 
gold-medal team at Montreal in 1976. At 
halftime NBC switched quickly to Eu- 
gene, Ore., where the U.S. Olympic track 
and field trials were in their final day. Two 
fast looks at men’s and women’s dash 
finals, which did or did not occur on that 
day—it was impossible to tell from the 
commentary—and then a promise to re- 
turn later for more of the exciting events 
in Oregon. We would also go, during the 
afternoon-long sports coverage. we were 
told. to Wimbledon for the latest on that 
courtly tournament. 

We did go to Wimbledon, for two infu- 
riating hours during which we were shown 
clips from the previous day’s _ play. 
Wimbledon was closed down that Sun- 
day—as usual—a small but important fact 
that announcer Don Criqui omitted from 
his understandably nervous delivery. He 
was standing before a full crowd in the 
central stadium, a crowd that had been 
there the day before, when this was video- 
taped, but was not there as Criqui spoke. 
The performance was nothing short of an 
outright falsehood. 

And so was the promise, albeit scaled 
down, of some women’s events to come 
from Eugene. There was indeed a report 
from Oregon, but it concerned suryival 
people bouncing over rope bridges and 
scaling tall trees. Back to Wimbledon, 
whence Criqui sent us on this fateful Sun- 
day to the Sweeps in Ireland and then over 
for more on the Oregon survivalists, but 
never back to the Olympic track meet. 

There are two lessons one might take 
from all this. The first is not to trust NBC 
when it seys it is there for a sporting 
event, or even when it says it will be 
there. The second one could benefit the 
U.S. Olympic Committee. which should 
take a lesson from the National Football 
League. The NPL insists that a network 
honor its contractual agreement to show 
the advertised game, no matter what other 
minor sport or program might suddenly 
seem more important. 


Said and Done 

[) Dave Heaverlo, Seattle Mariners 
pitcher, on his attempts to leave his former 
team, the Oakland A’s: “I tried growing a 
beard. That didnt work. | became the 
player rep, That didn’t work. | bought a 
house. That worked.” 

|] Frank Robinson, Baltimore Orioles 
coach, on a grapefruit diet that enabled 
him to lose 22 pounds: “After four days 
you're hallucinating, and after a week you 
want to go out and find a grapefruit farmer 
and blow his head off.” 


SOME COLLEGE COURSES 
ARE MORE EXCITING 
THAN OTHERS. 


How many college courses 
teach you how to shoot the 
rapids? Or rappel a cliff? Or find 
your way out of a forest with 
nothing but a map and compass 
to guide you? 

At least one does—Army 
ROTC. 

And you could find yourself 
doing any one of a number of 
exciting adventure training activ- 
ities like these in the Army 
ROTC program. 

Activities that develop 
your stamina. And your self- 
confidence. 

But adventure training 
isn't the only way you develop. 
You'll also learn the basics of 
leadership and management by 
attending ROTC classes, along 
with the subjects in your major. 

And you'll be excited about 
two other benefits Army ROTC 
offers. Financial assistance. 

Up to $1,000 a year for your last 
two years of Army ROTC. And 
the opportunity to graduate with 
both a degree and a commission 
in today’s Army—including 

the Army Reserve and Army 
National Guard. 

For more information, 
send the attached post- | 
card, or write: Army 
ROTC, P.O. Box 7000, 

Dept. H-R, Larch- 
mont, New York 10538. 


ARMY ROTC. 
LEARN WHAT 
IT TAKES TO LEAD 
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The Gas Mileage Champ 
of the best-selling compacts. 


Ford Courier is the gas mileage champ of the 
best-selling compacts. Up to 29% better than the 
competition. Courier’s. EPA rating is better 

than Datsun, better than Toyota, better than 
Chevrolet LUV. And. Courier beats the compe- 
tition for the fourth straight year! Courier’s built 
tough, too. With rugged ladder-type frame, 
6-leaf progressive rear springs, standard front 
stabilizer bar, and power brakes...2L and 
optional 2.3L engines. And see your Ford Dealer 
for full details on Ford’s ie Ss ee Ms Or cE 
new corrosion perfora- Pe eater, aa, 
tion warranty: It’s ‘a ie yeti a 
no-cost 36-month — 
limited warranty that 
excludes exhaust sys- 
tem components. Ask 
about Ford’s Extended 
Service Plan, too. 


LOUPIE Free Wheeling Courier. Custom-ordered look. 
Black-painted GT bar and push bar. Add “B” Package for 
ry tape stripes, cast aluminum wheels and RWL tires. 
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Courier 

Sport Group. 
Package includes 
plaid buckets, 
woodtone 
instrument panel, 
sport steering 
wheel, gauges 
and carpet. 


For big loads. 
OFFICIAL 1980 EPA RATINGS SHOW 1400-Ibs. payload rating, 


BEST MPG RATING LONGEST RANGE 7-ft. box option. 
EPA EST. HWY. EST. EST. MILES HWY. MILES 


FORD COURIER 7) 37 
BETTER THAN TOYOTA (21) 28 


BETTER THAN DATSUN S 32 FORD 


BETTER THAN LUV 35 
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by SAMANTHA STEVENSON 


eorge Allen appears to 

be much thinner these 
days. He runs six miles a 
day, works out with weights 
and does 101 situps. He lives in a kind of self- 
imposed exile in Palos Verdes,.Calif., seemingly in 
training for another grueling football season. But 
this fall he plans to be sitting in a CBS-TV broad- 
cast booth instead of pacing the sidelines. None of 
this is through his own choice. Simply, no one has 
asked him to come back and coach in the NFL. 

Allen’s is a glowing resumé of accomplishments 
in 12 years of head coaching in pro football. He is 
the Ilth winningest coach in league history. He is 
the only NFL coach with 100 wins (116) who has 
never had a losing season. He has taken two floun- 
dering franchises, the Los Angeles Rams and the 
Washington Redskins, and turned them into imme- 
diate playoff teams. 

But there are also less-than-glowing references 
from former employers. George Halas, who had 
Allen on the Chicago Bears’ staff from 1958 to 
1965, once called him “a liar, an opportunist, a 
cheater and a man who would do anything to assure 
a victory.” When Allen left the Redskins in 1978 in 
a contract squabble only to be fired by Los Angeles 
after two preseason games, late Rams owner Carroll 
Rosenbloom explained that he acted on the advice of 
several yeteran Los Angeles players who said ‘they 
could not tolerate the program of George Allen and 
would not play for him.” 

I caught up with the controversial ex-coach in 
Atlanta, where he was making an appearance before 
a businessmen’s group. No sooner had we met than 
he began talking about philosophy, about chal- 
lenges, of testing character, of being prepared. It 
must have been what the legendary Allen locker- 
room scenes were like. Later we met at a hotel and 
talked about his career. 

Sport: We're entering the second consecutive sea- 
son that George Allen has not at least started the 
year as a pro football coach. Do you feel that there 
are owners in the National Football League who are 
trying to blackball you? 

ALLEN: | think they're afraid of me. Carroll Rosen- 
bloom fired me after two preseason games; the other 
owners must think, “That Allen must be so hard to 


INTERVIEW: GEORGE ALLEN 


‘l know there’s a football team 
out there for me’ 


get along with.” It used to be you had to win first 
to get the people in the stands to pay your payroll 
and front office. Now with the television money 
everybody's in the black. 

Sport: It’s something like $5.5 million from televi- 
sion to the owners. So a winning coach isn’t as 
important anymore? 

ALLEN: Right. Nobody loses money, so you don’t 
have to win like you used to. But I think that the 
fastest firing in history really is the reason. I’ve 
asked Pete Rozelle, *‘Do you think I’m being black- 
balled?” And he said, “George, these owners can’t 
get together on anything, let alone blackballing.” 
Sport: What did happen to precipitate such a 
speedy firing during the 1978 preseason? 

ALLEN: We had lost two preseason games. I played 
everybody and his brother and | could have won the 
opener. But we had the third team down on the goal 
line to score the tying touchdown and | didn’t take 
them out. I didn’t want to overlook playing anyone; 
the Rams had the most talent of any team I had ever 
coached. Carroll had a lot of people running to him 
complaining about George Allen. Georgia, Carroll’s 
wife, was in the hospital at the time. Both later said 
that Carroll made a mistake, that George Allen was 
just what that team needed—hard work, discipline 
and longer hours. 

Sport: Do you feel that you did anything wrong? 
ALLEN: | did everything I’ve done for 29 years and 
we never lost. | worked the players hard and long 
with extra meetings, but that was to build mental 
toughness. I think that players control the owners to 
some extent and might say to them, “Gee, I hope 
we don’t get George Allen because he works you 
too hard.*’ | would answer, **You haven’t won; we 
must do whatever is necessary to win so that you 
can be proud of yourself and your family and the 
uniform that you’re wearing.” 

Sport: Haye you received any pro coaching offers 
up to this point? 

ALLEN: No. I’ve received three top college offers, 
including an athletic directorship, but I turned all 
three of the offers down. 

Sport: Let’s go back to George Halas and the late 
Dan Reeves, Halas said at one time that you lie, 
you are an opportunist, a schemer, a cheater. 
ALLEN: It started when Halas gave me permission 
to talk to the Rams. Then when they offered me the 


job he didn’t want me to go. I’ve seen Halas since. 
continued 
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Al len continued 


I'm good friends with him and he told me 
he really appreciates some of the things 
I’ve said about him. 

Sport: What about the late Dan Reeves? 
He said it was more fun to lose than to 
win with you. 

ALLEN: Dan Reeves was a good man, but 
1 wouldn't take the time to socialize with 
him. He would ask me to come down and 
have a few drinks with him while I was in 
Long Beach and he was in L.A. I didn't 
even want to leave my office to go eat. | 
seemed high-handed, but I wasn’t. I was 
doing what | thought was necessary to get 
the Rams out of last place. I got off on the 
wrong foot with Reeves. I had an abnor 
mal situation there: a man known to be an 
alcoholic, who was dying of Hodgkin’s 
disease. After five years, | had what was 
then the best record in Rams history. And 
that’s playing against Lombardi, Halas, 
Unitas and all those guys. 

Sport: You reached national prominence 
with the Washington Redskins during the 
70’s and became most noted for trading 
away draft picks for old players. 

ALLEN: In my first year. at a luncheon 
with a couple of thousand people there, a 
guy said, “You've traded away your first 
draft pick, your second and what are you 
going to do two or three years from 
now?” | answered, “We're going to win 
right now, the future is now.” 

The trades in Washington were to help 
the defense. I felt also that Sonny 
Jurgensen, Larry Brown, Jerry Smith and 
Charley Taylor had the makings of a good 
offense. but we needed a backup quarter- 
back and that was Kilmer. We needed a 
defensive line. We needed one secondary 
man and some linebackers. | brought in 


Diron Talbert, Verlon Biggs and Ron 
McDole. And then | got Jimmie Jones and 
all he did was lead us in sacking the 
quarterback. Then | brought in Jack Par- 
dee and Maxie Baughan, Richie Petitbon 
and later Rosie Taylor. 

Sport: And you made it work, except for 
winning the big one, the Super Bowl. 
ALLEN: Yeah, but the measure of success 
is to be successful year after year. The 
first year was the first time in 25 years that 
the Redskins went to the playoffs. When 
we won our first five, we had 18,000 
people at the airport after we beat Dallas. 
We were 40-10-I in seven years at RFK. 
Sport: You stayed seven years and then 
turned down a contract offered by Edward 
Bennett Williams. 

ALLEN: I'd be with the Redskins today, 
but | was head coach, vice president, 
general manager and | had an option to 
buy 5 percent stock in the Redskins. | 
submitted a letter and deposited a check 
for $25,000 and sent a copy to Rozelle 
that | wanted to exercise my stock option. 
But they removed it from my new con- 
tract. One of the reasons | think was that 
the new television contract was in effect, 
so 5 percent of the Redskins would be 
worth a lot of money, well over a million 
dollars for me. I was disappointed because 
until | came the Redskins were an embar- 
rassment on television. 

Sport: Didn't Williams explain to you 
why they took away the stock option? 
ALLEN: He said that Jack Kent Cooke 
took it away. 

Sport: And Cooke said that Williams was 
responsible? 

ALLEN: (Smiling) Yeah, It was a sad way 
to end seven glorious years. Its very 


A Perfectionist Picks His Dream Team 


As a coach, George Allen was known for the praise he lavished on his players. 
But when we asked Allen to name his all-pro team we were surprised by the scarcity 


DEFENSE 


DE Lee Roy Selmon—Bucs 
DE Jack Youngblood—Rams 
DT Randy White—Cowboys 
DT Lou Kelcher—Chargers 
LB Jack Ham—Steelers 
LB Brad Dusek—Redskins 
LB Jack Lambert—Steelers 
CB Pat Thomas—Rams 
CB Mark Haynes—Patriots 
S Ken Houston—Redskins 
S Cliff Harris—Cowboys 
P Ray Guy—Raiders 


of Allen alumni—two Rams and three Redskins—on the 24-man squad, with only a 
kicker on offense. The once and future coach explained: “*] always tried to get the 
best out of the players | had but I never had the opportunity to coach some of the 
great players. | would have liked that.’ Here, then, is George Allen’s dream team: 


OFFENSE 


QB Terry Bradshaw—Steelers 
RB Earl Campbell—Oilers 
RB Walter Payton—Bears 
TE Dave Casper—Raiders 

WR John Stallworth—Steelers 

WR John Jefferson—Chargers 

OT Art Shell—Raiders 

OT Dan Dierdorf—Cardinals 
OG John Hannah—Patriots 

OG Joe DeLamielleure—Bills 
C Mike Webster—Steelers 
K Mark Moseley—Redskins 


doubtful I'll ever go back to the Redskins. 
Sport: Why did you decide to go with an 
“Over-the-Hill Gang” to rebuild the Red- 
skins? What did the old guys in Wash- 
ington mean to you as a coach? 

ALLEN: I was one of the first coaches to 
use the term character in reference to a 
football team. | knew if these guys had a 
sprained ankle on Tuesday and Wednesday 
and couldn't practice, they'd be ready to 
play on Sunday. Not that they were play- 
ing with a risky injury, but they were just 
that dedicated. To go anywhere and al- 
ways talk about building and youth is 


seeing a 40-year-old guy play the game 
and saying, “Gee, that’s me.” They pic- 
tured themselves more with the Redskins. 
Sport: What was your relationship like 
with President Richard Nixon during those 
glory years? 

ALLEN: The President called constantly. 
He would say, **! would like to come to a 
game, but Coach. if | come I have to 
bring so many people with me that I'll 
take up the whole box and it isn’t fair to 
others.”” He said, “Ill watch the game on 
television.” 

Sport: Did the President ever give you 


‘President Nixon put his head in and said, “Run a 
screen pass.” In the playoff game. . . it backfired on 
us. But the President didn’t call that, we did.’ 


really stealing from the fans. Some clubs 
have been building from their existence 
and they aren't going to win because they 
don’t know how to win. They're not using 
the right approach. 

Sport: Yes, but the rules have changed. 
ALLEN: You can still make astute trades 
and you can still sign players that others 
have waived. But I wouldn’t be able to 
use the system the way I used to. You 
can’t buy or trade for a free agent. The 
draft now is more important than ever, 
Everybody has to build a club the same 
way now, which takes away from the 
game. The league is stereotyped: same 


offenses, same defenses, same method of 


building the team. 

The fans liked our approach because it 
was different. I felt that was what we 
should do in Washington during that era. 
Mayor Walter Washington said George Al- 
len coming to D.C. in 1971 united the city. 
The Redskins won at once and brought the 
people of the city together. Even the Dem- 
ocrats and the Republicans were able to 
agree on something. 

Sport: You brought team songs back into 
vogue, at least for the Redskins. 

ALLEN: | wanted them to sing Hail to the 
Redskins. When | heard the band play the 
song, it would bring tears to my eyes, not 
crying, but a feeling of emotions. It might 
be worth a field goal, but we didn’t do it 
for that. We did it because we were proud 
of our team. | called us a bunch of out- 
casts. All of those guys had been given up 
on—too slow, too fat or had caused prob- 
lems, like Roy Jefferson. We were really 
kind of a foreign legion outfit. 
Sport: You really felt deep down that you 
were kind of America’s team? 

ALLEN: Yeah. We had guys watching us on 
television with beers in their hands, 


any sound football advice or play ideas? 
ALLEN: He gave good advice. He is a 
student of the game. One time he came to 
practice and | told him we finish practice 
from the 20-yard line, running what we 
call perfect plays. I said, “Mr. President, 
go in the huddle and call a play.” Kilmer 
was in there, so President Nixon put his 
head in and said, ‘Run a screen pass,” 
Kilmer called it. In the playoff game we 
ran a screen pass and it backfired on us. 
They always said President Nixon called 
that play and cost us the ballgame. But the 
President didn’t call that. we did. 
Sport: When Nixon was falling from 
power, did he still call you? 
ALLEN; Well. not quite so much. The day 
before he resigned | was the only one who 
watched and stood up for him, and they 
put it in headlines. ve talked to him 
quite a bit since then and I think President 
Nixon’s taken a lot of abuse and that he'll 
go down in history as one of our great 
Presidents. 
Sport: Some people liken you to Nixon: 
imperious, in exile, a man who loves and 
has to keep power. 
ALLEN: Oh, that doesn’t bother me. It’s a 
compliment. They compare me to some- 
one I think was a great President. 
Sport: Who do you think is the best 
coach in the game today? 
ALLEN: | was asked that in 1978 at a 
league meeting and my vote went to Tom 
Landry. There’s just a handful of good 
coaches and wherever they go, they're 
going to win. There’s Landry, Chuck Noll 
and Don Shula. | guess Bud Grant would 
be in there. Grant’s been losing and a real 
good coach doesn’t lose. His team doesn’t 
go into a tailspin, no matter what hap- 
pens. You figure out a way to win. You 
don’t allow yourself to say all these guys 
continued 
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have gotten older. You prepare for that. 
Sport: Landry reintroduced the shotgun 
to the NFL at Dallas and now several 
teams also will be using it this season. 
What do you think of the shotgun offense? 
ALLEN: Dallas never hurt us much with 
the shotgun. If you look up Roger 
Staubach’s career record on percentage of 
passes completed against the Redskins, 
you'll find it’s about 48-point-something. 
He’s better elsewhere in the league, way 
up there somewhere. 

Sport: What about more and more 
coaches following Landry and calling the 
plays themselves? 

ALLEN: | always wanted to train my quar- 
terbucks to call their own plays. Now | 
called a lot of plays, but I wanted the 
leadership from within. I felt then we had 
something intangible out there. We had an 
extra man on the field in Billy Kilmer and 
with Chris Hanburger on defense. 

Sport: Let’s go back to Billy Kilmer and 
Sonny Jurgensen. Was there a significant 
feud between them? 

ALLEN: | don’t think so. Billy was big 
enough to handle any such talk, When 
Jurgensen got hurt and Kilmer went in it 
wasn't as if | benched Sonny and he could 
still play. They both had their drinking 
problems. | would fine them, tell them to 
be careful and that they were going to put 
their whole life down the drain. Usually it 
was a good wife who whipped them up. 
Sporr: They certainly were the most 
flamboyant players in town. 

ALLEN; They were that way because the 
papers made them seem that way. But 
when Sunday came, they played football. 
Any problems that we had came about 
because Sonny was a big hero and then I 
brought in Kilmer, who had a lot of talent. 
But I didn’t bench Jurgensen so much as 
injuries benched him. Every time we had 
a meeting with the board of directors 
they'd say we ought to get rid of Sonny 
Jurgensen, He was making $125.000 and 
had some bonus incentives. 

Sport: What brought on the bad relation- 
ship with the Washington press? 

ALLEN: We were putting in a new special 
defense and one of the writers wrote about 
it. To me, you don’t write about things 
like that. It upset me because now the 
opposition knew what we were doing and 
they could attack it. You don’t tell the 
Russians that you're working on a new 
type of jet fighter that can’t be shot down. 
You don’t give your secrets out. I started 
to have closed practices. 

Sport: And so the legend of George Al- 
len’s paranoia built and you began to in- 
stall security. 

ALLEN: | was the first coach in the league 
to have a security man. | wanted him by 
the buses so no stray got on the bus. I 
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didn't want people at practice who 
shouldn’t be there. One of the biggest 
shortcomings in everything today is the 
lack of security. Too open. | wasn’t para- 
noid. [ wanted security because it was 
needed in pro football. 

Sport: It’s been said that you would get 
your players up for a game by telling 
them anything, even if it was deceitful. 
ALLEN: That’s not true. If a manager or 
coach doesn’t use everything available 
then he’s not taking advantage of an in- 
strument that he has as coach. Part of a 
coach’s job is not to let the press defeat 


my fault. | didn’t give him enough prac- 
tice or enough coaching. He must have 
been thinking about something else be- 
sides catching the ball because we taught 
the wrong procedure. 

Sport: You make dedication sound like a 
dread disease. 

ALLEN: | made enemies in a way that | 
didn’t mean to. All I was trying to do was 
do a good job and do it the way | thought 
it should be done, 

Sport: You taught winning to your team 
in sequence, didn’t you? 

ALLEN: Well. | think the first rule in 


‘If someone dropped a punt, it wasn’t his fault, it was 
my fault. | didn’t give him enough practice or enough 
coaching. . . we taught the wrong procedure.’ 


him, | had a bulletin board and if Landry 
said the Redskins’ special teams were ex- 
cellent I put it on there. If he said Kilmer 
throws a wobbly pass. | put it on there. 
Seort: Do you think you could handle 
the players of the 80's? 

ALLEN: | wouldn’t have any trouble be- 
cause I'd take the time to talk to them. I 
wouldn’t treat them like trained seals. 
Sport: But your athletes must live under 
constant pressure to win and when they 
don’t, they must either believe it was their 
fault or else hate you. 

ALLEN: Never in my entire career did | 
ever criticize a player. | felt that if | were 
doing my job that they would do their job. 
I've tried to select the right type of per 
son. P'd ask them what they were going to 
do at 5 o'clock tonight because if they 
could go out to a restaurant or be the life 
of the party, they didn’t belong on this 
football team. I told them that if we 
lose—I hate to even talk about losing— 
but if we lose and you open the door and 
the morning paper is on the front porch, | 
want you to grab it and hurry back in, 
because someone might see you. | want 
you to feel that way. My players liked me. 
I liked my players. 

Sport: You brought prayer 
lockerroom in Washington . . - 
ALLEN: | would pray with my players and 
my only prayer would be that they play to 
their abilities. And if they didn’t, I didn’t 
blame them; George Allen didn’t have 
them ready. Many times when I was invit- 
ed to a state dinner at the White House, I 
wouldn't go if we lost a football game at 
RFK Stadium. I couldn't go because I was 
ashamed of myself. I'd go home with my 
wife and kids. go to bed and make notes 
on the play for Monday. If someonedrop- 
ped a punt, it wasn’t his fault, it was 


into the 


winning is defense: building a great de- 
fense to give your offense field position so 
they only have to go 40 or 50 yards. The 
second thing is an outstanding kicking 
game that keeps the other team in a hole, 
gives your offense field position and takes 
advantage of the three-point plays. Third 
is an offense that does not beat itself, that 
executes well. with a running game first, a 
passing game second and good play ac- 
tion. Fourth is, of course, great special 
teams. Fifth thing is a togetherness. That’s 
what we put on our NFC ring when we 
went to the Super Bow!. 

Sport: If and when you get back in the 
game, will you fight for any rule changes? 
ALLEN: Yes. | think they've diluted the 
game with some of the changes and | 
understand why they made them—to pre- 
vent injuries, to help the quarterback score 
more points—but | think that can be done 
in a different way. They diluted the kick- 
ing game; there’s too many penalties 
there. I’ve always advocated full-time of- 
ficials. It’s costly, but worth it. 

Sport: Is it that easy for you to be out of 
the profession you clearly love? 

ALLEN: It’s kind of like taking an instru- 
ment away from a musician. It’s so tough. 
It takes a lot. it takes a lot of perseverance 
when you're up aboye and can see the 
mediocrity on the field and the disorga- 
nization. It’s pretty tough. It’s a little 
disappointing but I’m getting over it. I 
feel now that it’s the league’s loss, some 
club’s loss, not George Allen’s. Bowie 
Kuhn remembered that | used to scout for 
major league teams and said. hey, you 
could be a baseball manager, Another guy 
said, get into basketball. [ said. none of 
that. I'm a football coach. And that is the 
only thing I’m gonna do. I know there’s a 
football team out there for me. O 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL PREVIEW 


There could be a Heisman 


winner right here on these pages, because 
College Football 1980 is . . . 


The Year of 
The Quarterback 


By CRAIG WOLFF 


The top four college quarterbacks (left to right): Pittsburgh's confident soph- 
omore Dan Marino, whose team hasn't lost a game he started; SMU’s deter- 
mined junior Mike Ford, who returns froma knee injury after leading the nation 
in total offense in 1978; Purdue's once-shy senior Mark Herrmann, who has 
already set three Big Ten passing records, and Ohio State's unassuming junior 
Art Schlichter, who led last year's Buckeyes to an undefeated regular season. 
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uarterbacks,”’ a man named Uni- 

tas once said, ‘“‘get too much blame 
when teams lose and too much attention 
when they win.” 

That attention and blame, draped so 
long on pro quarterbacks like Johnny Uni- 
tas, is falling in heavier loads onto the 
shoulder pads of college quarterbacks. 
And although there will be plentiful blame 
each Sunday morning on campuses, there 
should also be attention come December: 
the Heisman Trophy, awarded the past 
eight years to running backs (USC’s 
Charles White last season), could well be 
won in this Year of the Quarterback by 
one of the four passers shown below. 

This season’s spotlight on quarterbacks 
is no quirk, explains Arkansas Coach Lou 


Holtz. “More coaches today aren’t afraid 
of throwing the ball,” he explains. “If 
you’d put Mark Herrmann at a school 
with the wishbone, you’d never have 
heard of him. With a team that passes, 
he’s famous.” 

The following quarterbacks get the 
most respect in the reports of pro scouts: 

¢ Art Schlichter, Ohio State: Cowboy 
executive Gil Brandt says Schlichter (pro- 
nounced Schleester) “‘might be the best 
college quarterback I have ever seen.” 
“It’s my goal,”’ says Schlichter, a junior, 
“to have kids look up to me the way I 
looked up to other people. And | want to 
win. It makes everything you work for 
worthwhile.” 

* Dan Marino, Pittsburgh: “Behind by 


a touchdown in the fourth period,” says 
another pro scout, ‘‘I’d rather give the ball 
to Marino than to anyone in the country, 
including Schlichter.” Only a freshman 
last season, Marino is willing to accept 
both the attention and the blame. “I didn’t 
get nervous. I’ve been playing so long, I 
knew what I had to do. I don’t try to be 
cocky. Being cocky doesn’t show leader- 
ship.” Marino knows of what Unitas 
spoke: “I’m the quarterback and pressure 
comes with the territory.” 

¢ Mike Ford, SMU: “‘He made SMU the 
most exciting team in the country a couple 
of seasons ago,”” says one scouting report. 
“They always seemed to win or lose by 
scores like 48-40.’’ Out much of last sea- 
son with an injured knee that required 


surgery, he has two more years of eligi- 
bility. “I never thought getting hurt would 
happen to me. Then it happened. But my 
arm didn’t get operated on and my under- 
standing of the game is still there.” 

* Mark Herrmann, Purdue: In three 
seasons he has led Purdue to a 24-10-1 
record; he already owns three Big Ten 
passing marks and can break others. Once 
shy with reporters, he has now learned, he 
says, “‘to give my feelings about things. | 
don’t think I have a problem communicat- 
ing anymore.” One thing he makes clear: 
“It would be a great disappointment for 
me to be on a loser.” 

For a look at the season’s top 20 teams 
and our all-America selections for 1980, 
turn to the succeeding pages. 


White-shirted Texas Longhorns (below) butt heads with the Oklahoma 
Sooners in the SOth close encounter of these rivals for Southwest bragging 
rights and a spot high in the top 20. Nebraska players ( right) exult after a 
touchdown against Houston in their season's grand finale, the Cotton Bowl. 
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How the Season 


The Crimson Tide will 
flow, Nebraska, Pitt, 
Texas, Stanford and 
Oklahoma should roll, 
but Ohio State will 
wind up No. 1. 


s college football moves into the new 
decade, a few surprises threaten to 
alter the continuity of traditional power 
struggles. Do not expect the Alabamas or 
the Nebraskas or Notre Dames to crumble 
just yet, but Pittsburgh, Georgia, Houston 
and Tennessee are rising in the in- 
creasingly tight society of major teams, 
and that means a few at the top will have 
to shove over. 
Some teams are building their hopes 
around a single star. Purdue will rise or 
fall on the arm of Mark Herrmann. 
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Nebraska has a Heisman Trophy candidate 
in Jarvis Redwine, certainly the Big 
Eight’s finest rusher. And the Georgia 
Bulldogs can hardly wait to unveil 
Herschel Walker, the nonpareil of high 
school runners. 

Gone to the pros are such as Johnny 
(Lam) Jones from Texas and Heisman 
winners Billy Sims from Oklahoma and 
Charles White from USC. 

Interviews with coaches, players and 
scouts across the country revealed the best 
and the worst of the vast lot. A resurgent 
Maryland, they say, will win the Atlantic 
Coast Conference title, Alabama the 
Southeast. Yale will lead the Ivies but 
won’t make the top 20. It will be 
Nebraska in the Big Eight and Texas will 
nose out Houston and Arkansas in the 
Southwest. Stanford should edge USC in 
the Pac 10, Pitt should dominate the na- 
tion’s independents. 

But the best of the best will be Ohio 
State, top of the Big Ten, top of the 
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country. The Buckeyes have Art Schlich- 
ter and much, much more. Under Coach 
Earle Bruce, in his second year at Colum- 
bus, they are the power elite for this 
season and probably the next, the team for 
the early 1980's. 


OHIO STATE 

It was during Ohio State’s one-point 
loss in last year’s Rose Bowl that the 
Buckeyes came face to face with the no- 
tion that they were only human. Losing a 
fourth-quarter lead can do that. In his 


second year since Woody Hayes let go of 


OSU’s turbulent reins, Coach Earle Bruce 
is taking no chances with his mortified 
troops. He has the team thinking, eating 
and dreaming No. |. 

How much did the loss affect the Buck- 


eyes? The answer seems to be not at all. If 


anything, says quarterback Art Schlichter, 
it could help. ‘*You come so close the first 
time,”’ he says, ‘“‘you don’t want to miss 
the next time around.” 


Shapes Up: Look Whos Reaching for the Top 


Receivers Doug Donley (37 catches, 
21.6-yard average) and Gary Williams (25 
receptions) are, according to one Big Ten 
coach, “in absolute synch with Schlich- 
ter.’ Tailback Cal Murray, who ran for 
872 yards last season, will return to divert 
attention from Schlichter; freshman re- 
ceiver Cedric Anderson, an all-everything 
from Florida, is on hand to attract all sorts 
of new defensive attention. 

The offensive line lost three starters to 
graduation; no problem. Highly rated 
tackle Tom Levenick was injured this 
spring; no problem either. The team is so 
deep that Bruce is switching all-Big Ten 
Luther Henson from left defensive tackle 
to right offensive tackle, and expecting 
improvement. 

The secondary is considered the best in 
the country. In a 3-4 defense, inside line- 
backers Marcus Mereik and Al Wash- 
ington picked off Schlichter better during 
spring practice than any team last year. 

For all their top cards, the Buckeyes are 
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College Football continued 


playing their hand close to the vest. The 
poker-faced Bruce, as calm as Hayes was 
excitable, will keep the pressure on, an- 
gling for all the pots. 


ALABAMA 

Alabama’s entire offensive line, right 
down to the tight ends, graduated. Its 
starting quarterback is coming off knee 
surgery and is a question mark. But, as 
the Crimson Tide loyalists love to say, 
“Fear not, there’s always the Bear.” 

That’s Paul (Bear) Bryant, of course, 
and everybody knows that no coach gets 
more out of his players or uses his second 
team to better advantage. ‘‘As a result,” 
says Notre Dame Coach Dan Devine, 
“they're not going to be hurt as much as 
you think by the loss of their offensive 
line.” In last year’s Georgia Tech game, 
Alabama was ahead, 6-0, with the ball on 
its own 37-yard line when the Bear struck. 
Out went the first offensive line, in came 
the reserves, all seven of them. In a min- 
ute and a half the Tide scored. 

The team has two outstanding freshmen 
in wide receiver Jesse Bendross and de- 
fensive lineman Mark Jackson. “They are 
guys you can build around,”’ says one 
scout. ““Bendross is weaving all the time; 
Jackson is one of the quickest.” 

The same cannot be said for starting 
quarterback Don Jacobs, who is still trou- 
bled by ligament damage to a knee and 
saw little activity in spring practice. This 
is without doubt the Crimson Tide’s big- 
gest trouble area. 

At least Bryant will have no worries 
with his defensive line. Nine of the II are 
back. Nor is there any concern about star 
halfback Major Ogilvie. “‘What do you 
mean, | don’t have to worry,’’ snaps Bear, 
typically. “I have to worry about every- 
thing—every single member of the 
team.”’ And because he does, opposing 
coaches agree, the Bear will always field 
the deepest team in college football. It 
may be of unknown quality but only until 
it begins to hit. 


NEBRASKA 

This is an odd team. Nebraska lost 
all of its top wide receivers and all but one 
member of its offensive line. Yet, because 
of a star running back named Jarvis Red- 
wine; a guard named Randy Schleusener 
who has become a master at picking up 
deliberate fumbles by his quarterback; a 
linebacker who is nicknamed ‘*Manson,” 
and an ex-nun named Ursula Walsh, there 
is unbridled optimism. 

The guard, Schleusener, perfects his 
tricky art in practice and last year pulled it 
off against Oklahoma. The running back, 
Redwine, “is a legitimate Heisman 
threat,” says one scout. The fastest 
Nebraska back ever, Redwine averaged 
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Pursued by a Buckeye, USC's Kevin Williams scores in the 1980 Rose Bowl. His Trojans won. 


6.7 yards, tops in the Big Eight. 

As for Ursula Walsh, she is an aca- 
demic counselor. If a player misses two 
straight classes, the professor calls Ursula, 
who was a nun for IS years. “You just 
don’t mess with her,”’ says a lineman. 

The team does have other strengths, in- 
cluding uncommon talent at running back. 
Craig Johnson, a senior (544 yards, 6 
TDs), can be spectacular at times. He re- 
minds people of former Cornhusker Rick 
Berns, now with Tampa Bay. Both have a 
slashing, exciting style of running. Of full- 
back Andra Franklin (583 and 4 TDs), the 
scouting report says: **Runs like a moving 
wall and is a real leg pumper.”’ The defen- 
sive star is Derrie Nelson (48 tackles). His 
teammates nicknamed him after Charles 
Manson, “because he plays like a psycho 
and hates all offensive players.” 

A problem spot is at quarterback where 
Jeff Quinn (702 yards passing, 247 run- 
ning) does not quite make it as a field 
general. The experts also do not like 
Coach Tom Osborne. “A good builder, but 
simply doesn’t have it on the day of the 
game,” says one. The Cornhuskers’ 
schedule is on the easy side. They have 
Florida State, Missouri and Oklahoma at 
home and Penn State on the road. The 
consensus is that they will not lose more 
than once. 


PITTSBURGH 
It came over Dan Marino suddenly, 
“like a vision,” he says. “I looked 


around in spring training and somehow 
things were different. Guys were running 


extra laps and working harder, as if we 
were on a mission. Something had trans- 
formed us and given us the winning 
look.” Scouts who have seen the new 
Pittsburgh agree. This may be the most 
exciting team around—man for man. 
“But I wonder,” says one scout, “‘if they 
can be a machine.” 

Certainly all the parts are there. Ma- 
rino, some say, may even be more dan- 
gerous at quarterback than Ohio State’s 
Art Schlichter, and his mobility gives Pitt 
an extra dimension. At hand, or more 
accurately at Marino’s handoff, is fullback 
Randy McMillan (803 yards), a bullish, 
stop-at-nothing sort who will be a fine pro 
for some NFL team. Meanwhile, helping 
make Marino a dangerous college quarter- 
back will be right tackle Mark May (6 feet 
5, 280 pounds), an honorable mention all- 
America player last year. Says Coach 
Jackie Sherrill, ‘He gives Marino the time 
to do what he wants and opens up our 
whole offense.” 

Anchoring the team’s 5-2-4 defense will 
be three-time all-America end Hugh 
Green. The scouts love him. ‘“‘He uses 
finesse to rush the passer. Lots of fakes 
and moves,” says one. Coupled with 
Green is Ricky Jackson—‘‘real gutsy 
type. a perfect complement to Green,”’ 
says the scout. 

The weaknesses, if they exist, may lie 
with Sherrill, who, according to another 
scout, “is no genius. He has had four 
offensive coordinators in four years. 
That’s bad.”* And the schedule is a rough 
one. Pitt has to play Florida State, Ten- 


nessee and Penn State on the road. Still, 
Marino may be right when he says, 
““We’ve reached the promised land.” 


TEXAS 

Coach Fred Akers says that he will 
always remember the Baylor game of a 
year ago. In fact, he often dreams of it. “‘I 
keep seeing bodies falling,” he says. 
“And they’re always Texas bodies. It hurts 
each time.” On a short inside-run play, 
A.J. (Jam) Jones managed to sandwich his 
left knee between two tacklers. He was 
carried off. Only six plays later, Rodney 
Tate, a speedster and sometime member of 
the Texas track team who runs the 100 
yard dash in 9.4 seconds, smashed his 
shoulder into the ground. 

Jones and Tate underwent surgery in the 
off-season and are still testing their limbs, 
although they are expected to be fully 
recovered. Both are needed, particularly 
Jones, who missed almost three games 
and still gained a season total of 918 
yards. However, the schedule is favora- 
ble—Arkansas and Houston at home, 
Oklahoma in Dallas—and there is a multi- 
plicity of talent. According to one rival 
coach, junior quarterback Donny Little is 
“the epitome of the option quarterback.” 
And Lawrence Sampleton, a 6-foot-6, 
230-pound tight end, is a definite pro 
prospect. With the speed of a sprinter, he 
may be the fastest big man in college ball. 

Defensively, the team lost three of its 
four starters in the backfield. But the line- 
backers are terrors. They include Doug 
Shankle (138 tackles—I7 behind the line), 
Robin Sendlien (“‘a rattling hitter,’ says 
Akers, “‘who wants to play pro so bad, his 
concentration wavers’’) and Bruce Scholtz, 
who was out all last year after injuring his 
ankle. ‘“‘That was only the beginning of 
the nightmare,” says Akers. “Just wish 
me luck for this season.” And more 
pleasant dreams. 


STANFORD 

Traditions die slowly, but there is one 
at Stanford that new Coach Paul Wiggin 
hopes to kill fast—the team’s habit of 
storming over an opponent one minute, 
then lying down the next. Almost forever, 
it seems, there has been a John Brodie or 
Jim Plunkett or Guy Benjamin to lead a 
brilliant offense, but nobody to stop the 
ball coming the other way. Last season 
was a painful case in point. A Stanford 
quarterback led the nation in passing for 
the third-straight year—an NCAA rec- 
ord—and the team was 5-5-1. The Cardi- 
nals provided both Army and Oregon 
State with one of their two wins in 1979, 
But Stanford beat UCLA and Arizona and 
rallied from a three-touchdown deficit to 

tie USC, 21-21. 
Wiggin came from the pros, where his 
forte was defense. In a three-week recruit- 
ing spree, he landed 12 new defensive 


linemen plus two of the most highly re- 
garded defensive backs in the country, 
Vaughn Williams and Charles Hutchings. 

On offense, Stanford is set with the Big 
Four: Darrin Nelson, John Elway, Brian 
Holloway and Ken Margerum. Nelson, 
says Wiggin, is “the best-kept secret in 
the country.’’ Almost tiny at 5 feet 9, 177 
pounds, he is the only college player ever 
to rush for 1,000 yards and catch at least 
50 passes in the same season. He did it 
twice—as a freshman and as a soph- 
omore. He was out last season with a 
hamstring injury, but in spring practice he 
dashed like the Nelson of old. 

Elway (6 TDs, 544 yards—and in a 
reserve role!) was the most-recruited quar- 
terback in the nation two years ago. Hol- 
loway, a 6-foot-7, 270-pound offensive 
tackle, will clear a lot of room for Nelson. 
Margerum (41 receptions, 733 yards) will 
use his 38-inch vertical jump. 

Now if only Stanford could win the 
easy games... 


OKLAHOMA 

This is the year the Sooners have to 
go without Billy Sims. Coach Barry 
Switzer, whose seven-year record at 
Oklahoma is 73-7-2, does not welcome 
the prospect. “Billy was our ace in the 
hole,” he says. “Life without him will be 
a little tougher.”* Perhaps, but Switzer has 
a schedule that can make life worth living. 
The one serious difficulty is having to 
play at Nebraska, where Switzer suffered 
one of those rare losses. 

Even without Sims, the game plan will 
be as before—run, run, run. The offense 
is out of the wishbone, with J.C. Watts 
directing the show from quarterback. Last 
year he threw for only 785 yards and four 
touchdowns. But he ran for 455 yards and 
10 touchdowns, which is the Switzer 
style. Running, too, will be fullback 
Stanley Wilson (who gained 491 yards) 
and halfback David Overstreet. Overstreet 
rushed for only 277 yards and three touch- 
downs but is deemed the person who will 
benefit most from Sims’ departure. Says 
one scout, “He could have done it last 
year. He has a bursting kind of speed.” 

At offensive tackle is the team’s prime 
candidate for the various all-America 
teams, Louie Oubre, 6 feet 4 and 262 
pounds. On defense, the two stoppers are 
tackles Richard Turner and Keith Gary— 
large, muscular and intimidating. Gary 
lost the tip of a finger in a door this 
spring. ‘‘Not to worry,” says the unflap- 
pable Switzer. ‘‘He uses his head to knock 
people down.”’ As usual, plenty of people 
will fall before the Sooners. 


NOTRE DAME 

In this year of the quarterback, when 
teams seem to have either a great one or 
none at all, Notre Dame may have too 
many. Quarterback Rusty Lisch 


(1,781 yards,4 TDs) graduated, leaving his 
chores to three seniors. Mike Courey 
played in most of the scrimmages in 
spring practice. Tim Koegel appeared 
briefly in all 11 games last season as the 
backup quarterback. Greg Knafele hardly 
played at all. 

A running quarterback, Courey seems 
to have the inside line for opening day but 
fears persist that his inability to pass with 
precision may negate the effectiveness of 
the team’s dazzling trio of wide receivers. 
They are Tony Hunter (27 receptions, 690 
yards), Pete Holohan (22 receptions, 386 
yards) and Dean Masztak (28 receptions, 
428 yards). 

The defensive line is still struggling 
back from injuries—Scott Zettek from 
knee surgery and Joe Granke from a leg 
injury—and Mark Czaja, a senior defen- 
sive end, has been told by doctors that his 
knee injury is too severe for him to play 
again. This has cast a pall over the 
school. With key players trying to come 
back from injuries, Notre Dame must 
open against Purdue and Michigan; play- 
ing two of the last three games away, at 
Alabama and USC, is hardly appealing. 

So why is the team rated so highly? 
Because it is Notre Dame, for one reason, 
and because, like Alabama, it is believed 
to have had a wonderful recruiting year. 
The green should be flying bravely at 
season’s end. 


GEORGIA 

Every time Georgia followers get 
that faraway look in their eyes, the good 
ol’ schedule gets in the way. The Bulldogs 
open with a conference game at Ten- 
nessee. Later they go against Texas A&M 
and South Carolina and close with their 
three biggest rivals, at Florida and Auburn 
and at home for Georgia Tech. This is a 
team that plays together and, despite last 
year’s 6-5 record, may make noise to- 
gether. “Our schedule is tough,’’ admits 
Coach Vince Dooley, “but we don’t play 

Alabama, and we’ve got the new kid.”’ 
The new kid is running back Herschel 
Walker, and his statistics as the best high 
school player in America a year ago 
would be unbelievable if they weren't so 
well documented. Playing for Johnson 
County High School in Wrightsville, Ga., 
he ran for 3,167 yards and scored 45 
touchdowns. Those sound like career fig- 
ures. In three years Walker rushed 784 
times, gained 6,137 yards and scored 86 
touchdowns. Walker is 6 feet 1, 215 pounds 
and, says Dooley, “‘a pure thoroughbred.” 
Walker will have two excellent senior 
guards helping to spring him loose. Nat 
Hudson and Tim Morrison, both 6 feet 3 
and 260 pounds, are adept at a swatting 
style of blocking that has been known to 
hurt. The quarterback, erratic at times, 
will be Buck Belue. The defense lacks 


depth, but in cornerback Scott Warner and 
continued 
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College Football. continued 


linebacker Nate Taylor the team has some 
experience. 

Coach Dooley is a calm man. He is 
trying to mesh veterans with rookies and 
recapture the kind of season Georgia had 
in 1978, when it was 9-2-1. If he suc- 
ceeds, he might be the only calm person 
in the entire state. 


1 USC 

The word around USC is shame, 
as in “‘what a shame.’’ Someone ne- 
glected to come up with a replacement for 
graduating quarterback Paul McDonald. 
The Trojans, as a result, do not have a 
legitimate passer. “Don’t blame me,” 
says Coach John Robinson, starting his 
fifth season. “Anyway, it is not that the 
new guy is so bad; it’s just that 
McDonald’s stats were so good.”’ 

The new guy is a senior and onetime 
walk-on named Gordon Adams and those 
stats of McDonald’s were 2,223 yards 
passing for 18 touchdowns, achievements 
not easily reproduced. Adams played 15 
minutes as fourth-string quarterback last 
year—that’s right, _fourth-string—and 
there is no evidence he can suddenly turn 
first-string. Which is the shame. The rest 
of the team is so strong that a half-decent 
quarterback could lead it to the top. With- 
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out one, however, USC will not even beat 
Stanford. 

Gone with McDonald was the wonder- 
ful Charles White but there is less reason 
to worry with Marcus Allen (649 yards, 8 
TDs) running in his footsteps. On hand to 
spring Allen loose is the usual awesome 
offensive line led by 6-foot-7, 250-pound 
Keith Van Horne, a certain first-round pro 
draft pick. The defense is no less impres- 
sive, featuring the best safety combination 
in the country, Ronnie Lott and Dennis 
Smith. But this is an abnormal year for 
the Trojans. Expect a subnormal record. 


1 HOUSTON 

The scene was repeated so often it 
seemed the one constant during last year’s 
dramatic season. Houston’s backup quar- 
terback would enter the game in its final 
desperate moments. He would then pro- 
ceed—almost routinely—to pick apart the 
defense, outguessing, outthrowing and 
outrunning it on his way to the necessary 
touchdown. Afterward everyone would 
ask Coach Bill Yeoman, “‘Where have you 
been keeping Terry Elston?’’ And the 
coach would answer, routinely, ‘*Mostly 
on the bench.” 

This fall as a senior, Elston will be 
mostly on the field. No wonder Cougar 
fans are drooling. Elston was everything 
in 1979. He came in against Florida in the 


fourth quarter to pull out a 14-10 win. He 
pulled out another in the fourth quarter 
over Texas Tech, 14-10. And in the Cotton 
Bow! on fourth and goal on the four-yard 
line, he threw a touchdown pass to beat 
Nebraska, 17-14—as the clock ran out. He 
is big (6 feet 3, 215 pounds), quick and he 
can run as well as he can throw. The next 
question: Why was Terry Elston sitting on 
the bench? Mainly because starter Delrick 
Brown was a senior. Says one close ob- 
server of the Cougars, “* Yeoman is senti- 
mental that way.” 

Outside of Elston, Houston has a pair of 
small, smart runners in Terald Clark and 
John Newhouse. The No. | wide receiver 
is Eric Herring. 

Houston has made the Cotton Bowl 
three times in the past four seasons. 
“But,” says Yeoman, “we're going to use 
Elston differently this year. He'll be doing 
his thing all game.” 


1 MICHIGAN 

There are all sorts of players on 
the Michigan Wolverines, but too many of 
the good ones play at the same places and 
not enough of the good ones play at the 
other places. Running backs are every- 
where but defensive people are scarce, the 
team having lost I! to graduation and 
injury. Coach Bo Schembechler, however, 
is resourceful. He has returning seniors 
Andy Cannavino, Mike Trgovac and Mel 
Owens, each with a hefty number of cred- 
ited tackles, and when he says, “*We don’t 
have enough guys who have been through 
the Ohio State and USC games—the big 
ones,” one suspects he is building a solid 
corps of young people to fill out his 
known quality. 

There are two possible quarterbacks, 
Rich Hewlett, a sophomore who started 
the game against Ohio State but then was 
hurt, and senior John Wangler. Both will 
be reassured by the presence of such of- 
fensive protectors as Bubba Paris (6 feet 
6, 270 pounds) and Ed Muransky (6 feet 
6%, 270) and such attackers as Butch 
Woolfolk and Anthony Carter. Woolfolk 
gained just short of 1,000 yards last year, 
had 18 receptions and led the Big Ten in 
scoring with 13 touchdowns. Wide re- 
ceiver Carter, only 5 feet 11 and 161 
pounds but with great quickness, averaged 
27 yards a catch. The ability is there, but 
so are the traditional opponents—Notre 
Dame, Purdue and Ohio State. 


1 PENN STATE 

This is a team with three people 
throwing the ball and no one with the 
good hands to catch it. So Joe Paterno 
must scurry—scurry to find himself a 
dashing young man who can fly through 
the sky with the greatest of ease and hang 
onto those passes. ““Well,’’ the coach ad- 
mits, “‘I haven't found him yet, certainly 
no proven sensations.’ But he may have a 


few who can flutter in midair for a second 
or two. They are Micky Urguhart and 
Tom Wise, senior defensive backs who are 
being switched to flanker and split end, 
respectively, to fill the reception gap. 

Paterno has been applauded for his im- 
provisation with receivers, but few admire 
his handling of an already undesirable 
quarterback situation. There are three can- 
didates. Two, Frank Rocco and Jeff Hos- 
tetler, are sophomores. The other is fresh- 
man Todd Blackledge. Paterno still hasn't 
decided whom he wants as his main man. 
The coach plans to wait until the first 
game to make up his mind. 

Paterno is set on his running backs and 
they are good ones: Booker Moore (565 
yards, 9 TDs) and sophomore Curt 
Warner (391 yards, 2 TDs). 

Nine starters are back on a defense that 
is not known for its quickness. Pete Har- 
ris, an all-America safety two years ago 
who missed last season with academic 
problems, is returning. 

Herb Menhardt is a clutch kicker. He 
was 14 for 20 on field-goal attempts last 
year, The schedule is demanding—the 
team plays Nebraska and Pitt at home and 
Missouri and Maryland on the road. Penn 
State’s destiny is a year or two away, when 
its quarterback matures. If Paterno ever 
picks one. 


1 ARKANSAS 

Every year is supposed to be the 
one in which Arkansas falls apart. Before 
last season, the inexperienced defense was 
questioned by every Razorback-watcher 
from Fayetteville to Little Rock. The de- 
fense responded by becoming one of the 
most grudging in the country, especially 
against touchdowns via the run. It allowed 
only 9.8 points a game. ‘‘Don’t you dare 
say 10,” warns Coach Lou Holtz, other- 
wise known as the Great Motivator. “‘It 
was 9.8 exactly!”” As a team, Arkansas 
finished 10-2, including its defeat in the 
Sugar Bowl, raising Holtz’s record over 
the last three seasons to 30-5-1. ““But,”’ he 
says as he faces a new season, “you can 
make the 30 a 40.” 

Now it is the offense that is going 
through the wringer, mostly because of the 
new starting quarterback, sophomore Tom 
Jones. His arm is a younger version of 
brother Bert’s (of Baltimore). It is not 
quite as powerful, but neither is it quite as 
battered. His running ability is suspect, a 
problem in the run-oriented Southwest 
Conference. But Holtz plans to solve that 
problem with a trio of backs he calls the 
“young veterans."’ They are sophomores 
Gary Anderson (438 yards), Daryl Bowles 
(404 yards) and Thomas Brown. 

The defense should be scary if it has 
learned anything from a year’s good work. 
Billy Ray Smith, (6 feet 4, 220 pounds) 
returns at tackle. Kevin Evans’s quickness 
makes him one of the best free safeties. 
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In any event, there is always Holtz, 
who never loses a game he is supposed to 
win. ‘‘That,”’ says the always quotable 
Lou, ‘‘you can print.” 


1 UCLA 

UCLA's Bruins, though beset 
with problems, will claw their way into 
the top 20. However, if the scent of aca- 
demic scandals involving UCLA athletes 
grows stronger, those problems could be- 
come more severe. 

For all of that, the word is that Coach 
Terry Donahue’s Bruins show surprising 
strength, starting with the team’s new first- 
string quarterback, soph Jay Schroeder 
(6 feet 3, 207 pounds). He has good 
mobility, an easy touch and launches long 
passes with seemingly no effort. An all- 
around athlete, Schroeder also plays the 
outfield during the summer for a minor- 
league affiliate of the Toronto Blue Jays. 

The running back to watch is Freeman 
McNeil, who has suffered in comparison 
with ex-USC rival Charles White. McNeil 
rushed for 1,396 yards and eight 100-plus 
games last year. Tim Wrightman (22 
catches, 321 yards) is as respected for his 
blocking as he is for his receiving. His 
coach says that Wrightman cannot be 
brought down by a one-man tackle. 

For all the woes on defense, where the 
losses were heavy, there is still Kenny 


Easley, a senior and a two-time all-Amer- 
ica safety. 

There is a core to this team that will 
win ballgames, but the schedule may be 
the hardest of any school’s. The Bruins 
play on the road at Purdue, Ohio State and 
California, at home with Stanford and 
neighborhood rival USC. 

Eligibility troubles may cause Donahue 
a morale problem. But then everybody 
counted the UCLA basketball team out. 
Coming back from adversity could de- 
velop into a Bruin habit. 


1 TENNESSEE 
Intimidation is the law of Johnny 
Majors’s turf—whether he realizes it or 
not. His players respect him to the point 
of awe and awe often turns to fear. Relates 
one Tennessee Volunteer, ‘‘I was tossing a 
ball around with another guy during a 
break in practice. Out of the corner of my 
eye I saw Coach and ended up with a 
football in my face. He gave me a look 
and you should have seen me dive on that 
football.”’ 
That’s the way the Vols play for Ma- 


jors. ““They’re not scared by me,”” says 


Majors. “‘They simply play hard for me. 
Either that or I must have some reputation 

that I don’t know about.” 
Unfortunately, on offense Majors does 
not have enough players with reputations 
continued 
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that anybody knows about, especially at 
quarterback. Junior Steve Alatorre, a 
junior-college transfer, has the inside track 
for the job over another junior, Jeff 
Olszewski, who has hardly played in two 
seasons. Whoever wins out will work with 
Hubert Simpson (6 feet 1, 204 pounds). 
He gained 792 yards as the workhorse of 
the offense. Tight end Reggie Harper (24 
receptions, 323 yards) is a medium-range 
threat, while wide receiver Anthony 
Hancock (34, 687 yards) goes deep. Ma- 
jors has always believed in defense first. 
In middle guard Jim Noonan, out all of 
last season with a fractured foot, and 
linebacker Danny Spradlin (74 tackles), he 
has two superior defensive players. 

This is the first team in Majors’s three- 
year tenure at Knoxville that he can call 
his own. It will grind away until other 
teams fear the Vols as much as the Vols 
do their coach, 


1 7 PURDUE 
A sense of urgency pervaded spring 


training in Indiana this year, touching Pur- 
due Coach Jim Young and his players. 
The Boilermakers smell Pasadena’s roses. 
“Things change,” insists Young. “Ohio 
State is not going to last forever.’? In 
Lafayette the talk is of quarterback Mark 
Herrmann, the gangling quiet kid who is 
the Fort Knox of Purdue hopes. Herrmann 
would like to hand off some of this re- 
sponsibility, “I wish they’d take the heat 
off me. We do have other guys.” 

Purdue does and they’re almost all part 
of Herrmann’s offensive complement. The 
quarterback’s best friend, Bart Burrell (40 
catches, 607 yards), is for all purposes an 
extension of Herrmann’s magnificent arm. 
There are running backs Wally Jones (754 
yards, 8 TDs) and Ben McCall: in only 
four full games last year, he rushed for 
451 yards. Dave Young (55 receptions, 
584 yards) is a superb tight end. 

The strong points on defense are Bill 
Kay, a cornerback who intercepted seven 
passes, including three in Purdue’s victory 
over Michigan, and powerhouse tackle 
Calvin Clark. Much of the defensive pla- 
toon will be filled by freshmen and last 
year’s reserves. 

Purdue insiders scoff at the suggestion 
that there is too much pressure but more 
objective surveyors wonder. ‘‘You can see 
the strain on the kids’ faces,’’ says one. 
“They're confident but tight.” They 
would be well-advised to listen to Mark 
Herrmann, who keeps telling everyone, 
“We have to slow down. Take it easy. 
There is no hurry.” 


18 MARYLAND 
Even Maryland Coach Jerry 


Claiborne admits that the odds are ‘kind 
of tough.”’ Just 7-4 last season, Maryland 
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will be facing five bowl teams this year. 
The prognosis for at least one game, 
against Penn State, is not good; indeed, it 
seems predictable. In their last 25 tries 
against the Nittany Lions the Terrapins 
have won only once. They see their job as 
reversing that tradition and negotiating 
something smoother than 1979’s roller- 
coaster ride. Up they soared to four 
Straight wins, only to plunge to four 
losses in a row before finishing with three 
more victories. 

One factor in those ups and downs was 
the injury list. At one time or another 20 


The Experts Pick 


The All-Americans 


Offense 

WR-Ken Margerum, Stanford 
WR-Mardye McDole, Mississippi State 
OT-Louie Oubre, Oklahoma 
OT-Keith Van Horne, USC 
OG-Randy Schleusener, Nebraska 
OG-George Stewart, Arkansas 

C-John Scully, Notre Dame 
TE-Lawrence Sampleton, Texas 
QB-Art Schlichter, Ohio State 
RB-Darrin Nelson, Stanford 
RB-Jarvis Redwine, Nebraska 

K-Dale Castro, Maryland 

Defense 

DE-Hugh Green, Pittsburgh 
DE-Leonard Mitchell, Houston 
NG-Ron Simmons, Florida State 
LB-Derrie Nelson, Nebraska 
LB-Mike Singletary, Baylor 
LB—Danny Spradlin, Tennessee 
LB-—Marcus Mereik, Ohio State 
CB-Bill Kay, Purdue 
CB-Ted Watts, Texas Tech 

S—Kenny Easley, UCLA 

S—Ron Lott, USC 
P-Ray Stachowicz, Michigan State 


of 22 starters were hors de combat. But if 
luck holds, Claiborne has a large and 
mended corps of people with game experi- 
ence, especially on defense where nine 
lettermen return. The offensive line is in a 
state of rebuilding, which is not exactly 
quarterback Mike Tice’s idea of heaven. 
Charlie Wysocki, a junior who gained 
1,140 yards, is back. Dale Castro is an all- 
America placekicker. 

The Terps will slip into the top 20 
mainly because of their defense but they 
could slip out if they suffer through an- 
other Blue Cross year like the last one. 


1 9 MISSOURI 

The key words on the Tigers of 
Missouri are ability and attitude. The Ti- 
gers possess much of the former and are 
overwhelmed by the latter, most of it bad. 
They have a quarterback who can throw 
with anybody, an offensive line that stings 


and a seasoned secondary. The team, in 
fact, is experienced—14 of 22 starters are 
back—and this should be the year the 
Tigers burn bright. 

But they are racked by a collective big 
head that first reared itself last season in 
the fourth game, against Texas. Undefeat- 
ed until that point, the Missourians 
thought—wrongly—that the rest would be 
a waltz. It wasn’t. They were clobbered 
by the Longhorns and wound up the regu- 
lar season 6-5. 

Phil Bradley (1,448 yards passing, 316 
running, first-team all-Big Eight) is back 
for his third year as the quarterback start- 
er. The hitch is his ability to lead. Gener- 
ally he will go to big running back James 
Wilder, who was out most-of last year 
with an injury. There are several standouts 
on defense but there is no better pro 
prospect—on a team of many—than 
safety Eric Wright. 

Coach Warren Powers hopes his trou- 
bles are behind him. “‘We have senior 
leadership this year,’’ he says. Maybe so, 
but a drop of respectfulness and a dram of 
humility would not hurt his team a bit. 


2? 0 FLORIDA STATE 

Here is a team that did not lose a 
game until the Orange Bowl! last year and 
it is getting better. There are many rea- 
sons for Florida State’s rise but most go 
back to Bobby Bowden, coach and superb 
recruiter. In the three seasons before his 
arrival at Tallahassee the Seminoles won 
four games. 

Success, as always, brings challenges. 
In past years, the big games were always 
against Miami and the University of Flor- 
ida; now they include the likes of Pitts- 
burgh and Nebraska. Bowden cherishes 
the opportunity. ““Think for a moment,”’ 
he says. ‘What if we beat them?’’ Mind 
boggling to say the least but the more 
likely prospect is that those two schools 
will boggle State. Still, a few years ago 
who would have coupled FSU with Pitt or 
Nebraska? 

Keeping the Seminoles competitive this 
year will be junior Rick Stockstill, in his 
first year as starting quarterback, and full- 
back Mike Whiting. Stockstill can run and 
will fit in with a ground game dominated 
by Whiting, who gets three or four yards 
a try. There are reliable receivers—Kurt 
Unglaub and Hardis Johnson—but the 
team will mostly run and rely on its de- 
fense, particularly Ron Simmons, Reggie 
Herring and Paul Piurrowski. An all- 
America nose guard, Simmons is 6 feet 1, 
240 pounds and is referred to by team- 
mates as the Incredible Hulk. 

How hungry is FSU? Upperclassmen 
hold the important positions. Having lost 
to Oklahoma in the Orange Bowl, 24-7, 
and losing possibly twice more this sea- 
son, will they keep heart? The guess is 
they will. oO 
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FOOTBALL 


Alabama football is Bear Bryant directing plays like this 
one—Major Ogilvie pounding through a massive hole. 


‘I’ve never won a football game,’ 
says Bear Bryant. ‘The players win. 
Consider Major Ogilvie, a back 
who once was afraid to get hit. 


/ 


TheMajorofAlabama |s 


hen Paul (Bear) Bryant calls himself ‘‘an old plowhand 

from Arkansas,’’ he does not seem so far wrong. All the 
years on the practice field and all the Jack Daniels and the 
unfiltered Chesterfields have eroded him deeply. His shoulders 
bunch forward and he moves with undue deliberateness. 

But his voice still resonates like a bass drum and he still has 
both hands on the reins of Alabama football. As he approaches 
67, he is moving unfalteringly toward Amos Alonzo Stagg’s 
record as the winningest coach, a record only 19 victories away. 

Typically, he swears that talk about the Stagg record embar- 
rasses him. “I’ve never won a football game,’ he says. “The 
players win games and so many people have influences on them: 
parents, students, ministers. The head coach probably has less 
influence on them than anybody.” 

There’s some poor-mouth in that statement but some truth as 
well, The cameras have been directed at the Bear in the 
houndstooth hat so often, we may have lost sight of the people in 
the helmets out on the field. Take the case of senior halfback 
Morgan Oslin (Major) Ogilvie Jr. He is the heart of a team riding 
a 2l-game win streak and shooting for a third consecutive 
national championship. Last year he scored more touchdowns in 
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10 games than Alabama's opponents totaled in 12. He is, accord- 
ing to Bryant, “a player without a weakness.” 

Yet Ogilvie is as anonymous as a star can be. He is over- 
shadowed by his coach and too modest and well-behaved to attain 
Namath-like notoriety. As a skittish freshman walking with his 
girlfriend near Bryant’s office, he quickly turned her around and 
hurried in the opposite direction when he saw the Bear approach- 
ing. “‘What’s the matter?” she asked. “Don’t you see who’s 
coming?” he said. He was then, and prefers to be now, merely 
No. 42 on a teamful of numbered jerseys. 

But Major Ogilvie is worth knowing better, for no less than 
Paul Bryant he epitomizes Alabama football. He is the classic 
Alabama champion: fueled by pride, yet selfless; not physically 
superior but a winner. His story shows how the Alabama pro- 
gram seeds and reseeds itself. Multiply him about 100 times and 
you will know the 1980 Crimson Tide. 


Mee Ogilvie is slumped back in a rocking chair in the living 
room of his parents’ Birmingham home. His wide face and his 
blunt, cannon-shell body are slack from fatigue. He has an exam 
tomorrow back in Tuscaloosa but the business school had asked 
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him to speak at a fund-raiser in Birmingham and Ogilvie never 
learned to say no. 

He told the 60 businessmen gathered at the Hyatt that the 
Alabama team feels it has a good chance to be No. | next fall if 
‘“‘we work hard enough and our attitude’s good and we set our 
goals high enough.” His remarks were unpolished but sincere 
and they drew sharp applause. 

It was natural for Major to speak about work; for him the need 
to work is ingrained. Like many Alabama players, he is only a 
generation removed from the 16-hour workday of the farm. And 
although he grew up in a suburb, the son of an electrical-supply 
salesman, the favorite seasons of his childhood were the summers 
spent on his grandmother's dairy farm, “‘where we'd start milk- 
ing about 5 in the morning.” 

In the Ogilvie family even the game of football was rein- 
terpreted into a job to be accomplished. Major’s father, Morgan 
Sr., had played college and service ball, and he instilled in Major 
and his younger brother, Ry, the fundamental skills. By the 
second grade Major was learning how to sidestep, stiff-arm and 
twist away from tacklers. 

Major improved until only one roadblock remained, a barrier 


no one else could see. “I was scared to get hit,” he says. 
“Scared to do what a running back has to do.” But that obstacle, 
too, was leveled through work. ‘One night in my junior year at 
Mountain Brook High School we had a marathon practice ses- 
sion,” he says, ‘3/2 hours. My coach sent me to the limit, to 
where I was about to die. Afterward I knew I could compete with 
anybody who was out there.”’ 

For the next two years no one out there could compete with 
Ogilvie. He ran for 3,804 yards and 49 touchdowns, leading 
Mountain Brook to two undefeated seasons. In the state cham- 
pionship game during his senior year, he went 80 yards to score 
on the first play from scrimmage, and finished with four touch- 
downs. That fall he would have been welcome at any university 
where football was played. 

Ogilvie’s coach during his junior year at Mountain Brook was 
Robert Higginbotham, son of an Alabama coach and a defensive 
back for Bryant from 1965 to 1969. Coach Higginbotham now 
works at a sprawling old school named Shades Valley High, and 
he is more than a little disheartened. 

“Kids have changed,” he says. ““You see *em out in the 
parking lot, radios blaring, smoking weed. | can’t get a thing out 

continued 
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Ogi lvie continued 


of my football team sometimes. 

“Major was different, though. He came 
to me with the Alabama attitude about 
paying the price. When our quarterback 
was hurt, Major knew he’d be carrying 
more of the load, so he ran miles extra 
after practice.” 

Major accepted a scholarship at Ala- 
bama. He says the school impressed him 
in many ways: its administration and busi- 
ness faculty were first-rate; its alumni had 
been restrained, “less huffy-puffy than 
those of other schools,” and its legendary 
coach in his standard speech had told him 
not to come unless he wanted to win. 

But the initiation of the freshman class 
into Crimson Tide football gave him sec- 
ond thoughts. Physically, the practices 
were brutal, ‘‘rougher than many of the 


games that followed,” according to 
Ogilvie. The field was so hot during the 
team’s first day in pads that tackle Byron 
Braggs suffered heatstroke. At only 6 
feet, 187 pounds, Major took a beating, 
especially in such drills as ‘the gaunt- 
let,”"where a runner has to take on three 
defensive linemen one at a time. 

The mental demands were equally se- 
vere. In the Alabama triple-option offense 
a halfback often does not know until the 
play unfolds whether he will be blocking 
or receiving a pitchout, and he must be 
able to react correctly at full speed. “‘You 
have to communicate more when you run 
a triple option,” Ogilvie says. 

For decades Alabama has relied on 
smaller, more agile players who have 
made the most of their talent, and Ogilvie 
fits the mold. Despite his lean frame, he 
has become one of the best blockers in the 


Sugar Bowl banner spoofs the reputation of the Alabama patriarchs relentless recruiting methods. 
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SEC. As a runner, he consistently 
stretches his gains by accurately reading 
the motion of the defense, taking the per- 
fect angle behind his blockers and, after 
being hit, wriggling like a rodeo bull. He 
rarely fumbles, he has learned to kick, 
pass and receive and he has been willing 
to play on special teams. 

Week after week the coaches have 
graded Ogilvie as 90-100 percent efficient 
in every phase of the game. And on third 
down, or near the end zone, some inner 
screw tightens and he becomes almost 
unstoppable. 

Ogilvie wants to compete so badly that 
he deals with injuries as an irrelevance. In 
the Florida game last year he tore a major 
pelvic muscle. But he came back: the fol- 
lowing week, with Alabama trailing Ten- 
nessee, 17-0, to make three carries for 42 
yards leading to Alabama’s first score and 
then he ran for two touchdowns to put the 
Tide in front. Bryant held him out for two 
weeks; in his return against LSU Ogilvie 
made a 19-yard run in the mud leading to 
the game-winning field goal. 

Although still in pain for the Sugar 
Bowl matchup with Arkansas, he played 
the finest game of his career. He scored 
the go-ahead touchdown, quick-kicked 
(for the first time in his life) for 43 yards, 
scored the second Alabama touchdown 
and made a 50-yard punt return to set up a 
field goal. He was the clear-cut MVP. 


|! is exam week at Alabama, and the 
players sitting in the athletes’ cafeteria 
look preoccupied. But they all welcome 
the chance to talk about Ogilvie. 

“The first time we saw Major, we were 
really disappointed,’’ says fullback Steve 
Whitman. **We thought the great man we 
had heard about was gonna be streamlined 
and run 100 miles an hour. We all agreed 
he could never play here. But we found 
out that 90 of his 190 pounds is heart.” 

“Major is mentally and physically the 
toughest player I’ve known,” says quar- 
terback Alan Gray. “I’ve seen him come 
off the field so sore he could hardly 
walk.”’ 

To hear Ogilvie tell it, he has contrib- 
uted little more to Alabama’s success than 
has the water boy. “Any individual award 
I’ve received is really a team award,’’ he 
says. “We all think this way. That’s why 
we win: preparation and teamwork.” 

The emphasis on preparation is re- 
vealed in the unofficial Alabama motto, 
“Expect the unexpected.’’ Put into prac- 
tice this means that players often are 
taught each other’s roles in order to build 
team depth through versatility. Ogilvie 
learned the rudiments of quarterbacking 
this spring even though there may be a 
half-dozen players listed at that position in 
the fall. And no detail is overlooked. 
Even on a cloudless day, you will find rain 
gear stacked near the practice field. 


The team’s approach to a game plan is 
almost cold-blooded. “We build 
confidence by trying for perfection during 
the week,’ Ogilvie says. ““We don’t have 
to get up for the big games because we're 
not emotional, not a rah-rah team. And 
during the game we don’t waste energy by 
whooping and hollering; before the most 
critical plays our huddle gets very quiet. 
We feel that if we eliminate mistakes, we 
will win.” 

One measure of the team’s self-as- 
surance is a favorite Crimson Tide joke. 
The Alabama players, it is said, do not 
have to pray for victory; they just pray 
before a game that both teams will play up 
to their potential. 

The rock that the team’s confidence is 
built on, of course, is the omnipotent and 
seemingly omniscient Paul (Bear) Bryant. 
“We believe everything Coach Bryant 
says because he’s been proved right so 
often,’ says Ogilvie. ‘‘He knows and re- 
members everything. I recall how he once 
beat Mississippi State with a trick pass 
play he had used to beat the same team in 
the same formation 13 years before.”’ 

Bryant also sets the muted tone of the 
team’s emotions. He is a low-key but 
strictly evenhanded disciplinarian and al- 
though he is solicitous of his players’ 


welfare, he is not paternal. Ogilvie has yet 
to approach him with a personal problem. 

Verbally, Bryant is more ice than fire. 
“Sometimes he tells us the same thing, 
word for word, every day of the week,” 
Ogilvie says. “‘Or sometimes he might tell 
a story or read a clip from the news- 
paper.” The message never varies. “He 
always challenges you to improve. Not for 
him but for yourself. Before a game he'll 
say, ‘You can win or you can lose. You 
can better yourself as a person or stand 
still or slip backward. It’s up to you. I'm 
gonna be here Monday morning one way 
or the other.’”” 

A great deal of Bryant’s success at 
motivating players to work, keep their 
rooms clean, be polite and write their 
mommas and poppas can be attributed to 
his recruiting: he brings in ‘good cit- 
izens’’ who are aching to win and willing 
to listen. It is all the better if they are in- 
state products familiar with the Alabama 
tradition. Bryant is by no means blind to 
talent: he will gladly welcome a superstar 
with a questionable attitude—a Namath, a 
Stabler. But all things being equal, he 
would much prefer to retool his machine 
with parts that fit neatly. 

The current squad, slightly more than 
half from in-state, is malleable and well- 
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mannered. According to Ogilvie, there is 
not a ripple of interracial hostility on the 
team, which was one-third black last year, 
and drug use is nonexistent. Players’ par- 
ties are tame and the most regular social 
event occurs every Sunday, when players 
take their girls to church and then meet 
for lunch at their dorm, Bryant Hall. 

Ogilvie is straitlaced. When placed in a 
kissing booth to raise money for a sorority 
he was so obviously embarrassed that al- 
most no one approached him. He says that 
he has dated no more than 15 people in his 
life and that he’s looking for ““somebody | 
can talk to and do things for. A simple girl 
who enjoys simple things.” 

Until last year Diana Whatley was Ma- 


jor’s girl. “I loved my time with Major,” 


she says. ‘He'd run to open my door and 
he’d always pull out my chair. He was so 
shy and modest and patient. In 3/2 years 
of dating he never raised his voice to me 
and you can believe me, honey, | gave 
him some cause. 

“I guess in the end he was too con- 
servative for me. I’d want to party after a 
big win and he’d want to head home. At 
heart he really is a homebody—cunn- 
tree—black-eyed peas and cornbread 
through and through. I’m not being crit- 
ical. It’s just that he knows exactly what 


Thirsting 
for the best 
of Canada: 


BREWED AND BOTTLED IN CANADA; imported by Martlet Importing Co., Inc., Great Neck, N.Y. 
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REDWING 
SHOES 


“Some weekends I’m on my feet more than 

at work. That's why my sport boots are /rish Setter Red Wings. 

Talk about comfort! I’ve climbed the high ground, walked the wetlands 
and hiked 20 miles a day in em. Through it all, they’ve kept my feet 
feelin’ good. It’s hard to believe leather that 
feels so soft can be so tough and Style 825 
water repellent. Fact is, some days 

I wear ’em to work. ‘Cause weekends 
and weekdays, I’ve earned 
my Wings!” 


Irish Setter Red Wings: 

12 styles, with Vibram® lug or 
cushion crepe wedge soles. 

Men's size range 6-16, widths AA-EEEE.* 
Women’s size range 44-104, widths A, C, E.* % 
Look in the Yellow Pages under “Shoes.” 
“Size and width availability varies with style. 


For feet that have earned the best. 


©1980, Red Wing Shoe Co., Red Wing, MN 55066 


Style 877 


Style 899 


Ogi lvie continued 


Major Ogilvie wants out of life, and | 
want more surprises.” 


he upcoming season may be a land- 

mark in Alabama football history: the 
team will be trying to become the first 
school ever to win three straight national 
championships. Winning the champion- 
ship matters to Major Ogilvie but he is 
already looking past that. Because of his 
size, he does not see much chance that he 
will play pro ball. He has rerouted his 
life. An academic all-American, he is pre- 
paring for a career as a CPA. 

He says that most of his teammates are 
also looking beyond the football field. 
“Coach Bryant always warns us that a foot- 


“ 


Ogilvie: The choice would always be ‘Bama. 


ball career can end in one play. He empha- 
sizes schoolwork and he gives us practical 
advice, like suggesting we each take out a 
small loan we know we can repay in order 
to improve our credit rating later on. The 
alumni are ready to give us a step up, too; 
there’s a First and Ten Club in Birmingham 
that helps graduating players get placed.”’ 

Looking back, Major says that if he had 
to make the same choice ‘a million 
times,” he would always choose the Ala- 
bama program. He has made sacrifices: 
spending 40 hours a week on football 
while carrying a full class-load, living 
with curfews, representing the school in 
public, playing with pain. 

But the rewards have been greater. He 
has received a free education and made 
friends and traveled. He has had the 
chance to prove to himself, at the very 
highest level of college football, just how 
good he can be. 

No longer the skittish freshman who 
avoided a face-to-face meeting in a hall- 
way with the awe-evoking Bear, he has the 
assurance of a senior, an all-American and 
a quiet leader. Now he will stop by the 
coach’s office and discuss casually ‘‘any- 
thing in the world.” Major Ogilvie has 
become the end product of Alabama foot- 
ball: Bear Bryant’s kind of man. 0 


ADVERTISEMENT 


FALL CLASSICS 
TAKE THE FIELD 


by MAX EVANS 


Peony clothing styles that had their heyday on the college campuses 
of the 1950’s are being revived for the 80’s. Clothing tastes have 
returned to basics, but with a more relaxed attitude. Vassar College, 
where these fashions worn by graduating seniors were photographed, 
is typical of this new spirit. On this coed campus the game plan calls 
for a serious yet easygoing approach to life, with fashions that will 
suit the move from campus to career. 

Spectator sportswear reflects the spirit of the classics. Shown on the 
field (above) are horizontal-striped shetland crew-neck sweaters by 
Jean-Paul Germain; rugby-striped cotton Rugger shirts with 
contrasting white collars by Gant Shirtmakers; university-striped and 
solid-color polo shirts with white collars by Kenneth Gordon of New 
Orleans. On the sideline (right) is an outfit composed from the John 
Weitz collection—the red melton stadium jacket was designed for 
Casualcraft; grey wool herringbone sport jacket for Palm Beach; tan 
corduroy trousers for Glen Oaks; the gloves are by Gates. 


All fashions photographed by Gary Bernstein at Vassar College in Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 35 
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No longer bound by 
ironclad rules, the 
same shirt can double 
for dress and sport. 


i he days are gone when a man 
needed separate wardrobes of dress 
and sport shirts to be suitably attired 
for work and play. The old rules of 
pure white, solid or pinstripes for 
dress shirts no longer apply now that 
more-relaxed styles are appropriate 
for business. Depending upon the 
mood and the occasion. today’s shirt: 
not only do double duty but also 
make your clothing dollars go 
farther. Worn with or without ties 
they can complement a business suit 
a sport outfit or even a pair of jeans 
Solid ties pick up the colors of the 
patterned shirt and give it a whole 
new character every time it’s worn 
Collar styles range from pin to 
button-down to straight and provide 
still more wardrobe versatility 

Here, on the catwalks atop the roof 
of Vassar’s Main Building, students 
break a few rules with an assortment 
of double-threat shirts for work or 
play in new plaids and checks and 
collar styles for fall 1980. All shirts 
are by Manhattan in its Camel and 
John Henry Collections. Ties are by 
Berkley Cravats 


Uncompromising boots handcrafted from rich, exotic leathers like antelope, 
gallapava, eel and lizard, For the store nearest you, write Dan Post Boots, 
PO. Box 749, Clarksville, Tenn. 37040. Or call toll-free : 800-251-1382. 


(Except in Tenn.) 
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STUDIED CLASSICS 


Tailor-made styles 
suit the man who 
means business. 


ys about the old grey flannel 
uniform for that new job in the 
office. Today’s fashions allow a wide 
range of clothes for the rookie 
businessman to pick from. 

Shown on the opposite page, 
inside the Thompson Memorial 
Library, is a collection of clothing 
tailored to fit any situation. From 
left. for the man getting used to 
wearing a suit for the first time, this 
brown-corduroy vested suit from Levi 
Sportswear makes for a comfortable 
transition from school days. The 
natural-shoulder, single-breasted 
jacket has notched lapels and a center 
vent. Next, Professor Richard Moll, 
dean of admissions at Vassar, 
conveys comfort in his personal 
wardrobe. To the right, a student 
displays the traditional sporty look in 
a wool plaid single-breasted sport 
jacket in tones of blue, brown, grey 
and tan, with leather buttons, flapped 
pockets and notched lapels. The 
plain-front, khaki cotton twill 
trousers have straight-cut legs. Both 
are by Cricketeer. At far right is a 
versatile blue tweed single-breasted 
suit with patch pockets and notched 
lapels from the Cartier Collection by 
Botanty 500. The suit comes with a 
vest or this short-sleeved V-neck sweater. 

No matter what business you enter, 
you'll need something special for the 
weekends. At left is a sophisticated 
outfit for serious relaxing. The brown 
wool tweed Great Coat is belted, 
with raglan sleeves and a shoulder- 
high inverted pleat in back. It 
reverses to poplin for a sportier look 
but is worn here over a traditional 
soft-shoulder sport jacket in heather- 
brown herringbone wool with 
notched lapels and a center vent. The 
vest matches the jacket, and both 
coordinate with pleated and cuffed 
plaid trousers in tones of brown, 
navy and yellow. All are by Sal 
Cesarani for Jaymar Ruby. 
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OOK for the Camel. It’s the symbol for handsomely rugged sportswear that fits 
you and your life. Suggested retail price: Camel Cords: $35. Cotton Knit Shirt: $19.50. 
Gab Sport Shirt: $27.50. You'll find them at fine stores everywhere. Or write 
John Henry, 1271 Ave. of Americas, N-Y. 10020. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


ee “tar” tine av ) 
~~ a ve, g. i mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. § 
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NO SWEAT 


Casual fashion 
takes Its inspiration from 
the lockerroom. 


FReneniber when you used to 


think of a sweatshirt as a dull-grey 
sack you were meant to run around 
in and drench with perspiration? The 
grey sweatshirt was just something to 
throw on to protect your better 
leisure clothing from abuse, 
definitely not the kind of apparel to 
be seen in socially. Well, that sack is 
still around for serious exercise, but 
one of the hottest items in fashion 
today is an adaptation of that look. 
The sweatshirt has definitely arrived 
in leisure fashion as a sort of jock 
chic. Now in almost any color and 
fabric you can think of—and some 
even more exotic—sweatshirt-style 
oo at tops can take the place of sweaters, 
Mi jor shirts, jackets or any other top meant 
THE JOCKEY th as for relaxing. Some fashion 
FASHION STATEMENT i forecasters even predict this is the 
: way we'll be dressing for everything 


iS COLORFUL. % » in the future. But right now it is very 


much the way to be comfortable and 


3 current. 
JIM PALMER, This style is a natural for the 
STAR PITCHER FOR campus and for the fun side of life 
THE BALTIMORE e after graduation. Here, students dress 


ORIOLES, WEARS ; for active relaxing on the building 
LIFE° UNDERWEAR. steps. At left a bright gold velour 
Designed to add new colorté sieasbinelop with eee SnOulaes 
your life. Color coordinated treatment is worn with blue denim 
wardrobe of shirts and briefs in jeans by Murjani. At right a plum 
comfortable 100% combed cotton. velour top with natural trim by 
epee sap 3 Styles, Pebble Beach shines over cotton 

P ee: painter’s pants by H.D. Lee. Shoes 


= are Converse All-Stars. 
QOOCKEY. 


The first name in underwear. 


Jockey International. inc,, Kenosha, Wisconsin 53140 
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Fit to score in. 


New Murjani jeans. 


Reggie Jackson makes his livingina 
pinstripe suit but does his living in jeans. 

New Murjani jeans for men. 

He likes Murjani jeans because Reggie's 
a man who really cares about his personal 
style whether he’s facing fifty thousand fans 
Or just one. 

And these jeans are loaded with style. 
Theyre beautifully fitting. Superbly cut. 
Elegantly but quietly detailed. 

They’e not fancy, they’re classy. 

And come in a handsome selection of 
fabrics. Team them with a great looking 
Murjani top and youre ready 

for some heavy hitting. 


Murjani Menswear 


urjani jeans. Because a guy’s got an obligation to his fans. 


SPORT/ SPECIAL 
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FASHION 


BODY WORKS 


Basic body gear now comes in a 
spectrum of dazzling colors. 


A generation ago men wore only white underwear and grey sweatshirts. 
But since looking and being trim has become an important part of life, style 
and fashion have invaded the lockerroom and white briefs and grey sweat 
clothes have gone the way of the baggy, flannel baseball uniform. At left are 
briefs and boxer shorts ina wide range of colors and fabrics by Jockey. The 
V-neck red velour warmup suit is by Robert Bruce. All socks are by 
Burlington. Active sportswear has experienced an even bigger revolution in 
color and styling. Below, students take a break in a cotton bull’s eye T-shirt 
and sweatpants, and an orange and navy warmup suit, both by Jockey. At 


bottom left is a three-piece jogging 
suit in tan and blue heavy cotton 
with elasticized ankles and cuffs 
and a zip-front jacket. Also shown 
at ease on the bottom right is a 
turquoise jogging suit with black 
horizontal competition stripes and 
» trim. Both are by Cacharel. 


The Fara-Suede™ jacket. It's more than a great look. It's a combination 

The sport coat tha of style and performance in a remarkable fabric with a rich, buttery suede 

‘ look and feel. A fabric that resists wrinkles and keeps its 

performs like a thoroughbre «shape. Depend on it. Because it's Today's Dacron* poly- 


y J r ester, the Stay-Neat fiber. With coordinating slacks of 
It'S Todays Dacron: 


“Dacron” and Avril® rayon. By Farah® Look for it at fine stores 
*Du Pont registered trademark. Du Pont makes fibers, not fabrics or clothes 
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FREEWHEELING 


Six gutsy jackets 
to make tracks in, on 
and off the road. 


ae qualities that make for a good all- 
weather jacket on the open road are 
warmth and ease of movement. Material, 
styling and construction are essential 
elements. And when all are there you have 
a great-looking jacket. 

At top left are three designed to beat the 
elements. At left a tan leather, fiber-filled, 
snap-front jacket includes a hood and 
attached inner vest, by Comstock. In the 
center is a quilted and down-filled brown 
leather jacket by Authentic Imports. And 
at right a brown leather British flight 
jacket with sheepskin lining comes from 
Aeronautica Ltd. 

At bottom left is a sleeker look. To the 
left is a fiber-filled and vertically quilted 
red leather jacket with stand-up collar and 
concealed zipper, by Comstock. Right, a 
yellow and black leather racing jacket 
combines stand-up collar, zip-front and 
zippered cuffs, by North Beach Leather. 

Lightweight and reversible is the electric- 
purple ciré bike jacket (below) by Kiffe. 
Sport-wale corduroy jeans are by Pierre 
Cardin, natural cowhide boots from Acme. 
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_ LEE FITS AMERICA 


_ We call them Lee Riders. You'll call them the Ultimate Jeans, for all the right reasons. They re built to fit trim, 
_ feel great. They’re 100% cotton denim for long wear. And they’re authentic Western every stitch of the way. 
The Lee Company, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019. (212) 765-4215. 

LOC cscs ‘corporation 
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Only buttery soft, glove tanned cowhide is selected for these Rolfs accessories 
for men. They feel sleek and supple, yet each piece is designed for rugged 
use. Available in a spread of rich, beautiful colors, Rolfs soft, personal leather 
goods are the cream of the crop. 


ROLFS ...it shows you care. 


West Bend, WI 53095. Available at fine stores throughout the USA and Canada, 
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For laid-back or 
revved-up times, 
these outfits let you 
relax in style. 


Wether you're shooting the breeze 
or raising a little hell after the game, 
choose an outfit that fits the 
occasion. After work comes the time 
when feeling good and feeling 
comfortable are inseparable and 
essential. 

When warmth is a factor in being 
relaxed, these two outfits by Pierre 
Cardin (above) do the job. The man 
on the left is wearing a gold, heavy 
wool-knit, zip-front sweater, with a 
rib-knit waistband and oversized 
collar, that reverses to slate poplin. 
The raglan sleeves have quilted- 
poplin shoulder patches. On the right 
a soft, khaki, zip-front blouson jacket 
features padded shoulders, elasticized 
waistband and quilted elbow patches. 

When good friends provide the 
warmth at an evening party, consider 
a different look. At top left a 
rainbow of short-sleeved knit polo 
shirts with three-button plackets and 
fox motif glows with coordinating 
knit V-neck and cardigan sweaters. 
All are by J.C. Penney. 


We set out to design 

an athletic sock with 
firm reinforcing support 
at arch and ankle, where 
you need it most. A sock 
that would stay up all 
game long, with a thick 
heel and toe cushion to 
absorb shock and reduce 
friction. A sock that 
would look great, feel 
great and could be washed 
and dried by machine. 


We succeeded! 


EQupE 
Clincher 


In soft Hi-Bulk Orion: With 
wrap-around power panels 
of Lycra’ at arch and ankle. 
The green stripe on the toe 
means they are Bioguard: 
The Odor Controller’ socks, 
to keep them fresh 

game after game. 


A SOCK FOR 
EVERY WALK OF LIFE 
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Toiletries for men. 


> ENGLISH LEATHER, Northvale, N.J. 07647 
© 1979. Available in Canada. 


HOW TO BUY 
FEATURED FASHIONS 


Merchandise from the following firms is featured in this 
section (pages 35 through 53). Contact them directly for infor- 
mation on where to purchase their fashions in your area. 


ACME BOOT 
1002 Stafford St. 
Clarksville, Tenn. 37040 (615) 552-2000 


AERONAUTICA LTD. 

(Virginia Halstead) 

1345 Avenue of the Americas 

New York, N. Y. 10021 (212) 582-7610 


AUTHENTIC IMPORTS 
302 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10001 (212) 239-8140 


BERKLEY CRAVATS 
1271 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10020 (212) 265-3700 


BOTANY 500 
1290 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10019 (212) 581-6700 


BURLINGTON SOCKS 
1345 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10019 (212) 333-5000 


CACHAREL 
16 West 56 St. 
New York, N.Y. 10019 (212) 582-3871 


CASUALCRAFT BY JOHN WEITZ 
1290 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10019 (212) 581-6665 


COMSTOCK 
1S West 55 St. 
New York, N.Y. 10019 (212) 586-2736 


CRICKETEER 
1290 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10019 (212) 581-6750 


GANT SHIRTMAKERS 
689 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 688-5101 


GLEN OAKS BY JOHN WEITZ 
16 East 34 St. 
New York, N.Y. 10016 (212) 679-9020 


H.D. LEE CO. 
640 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10019 (212) 765-4215 


J.C. PENNEY 
1301 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10019 (212) 957-4622 


JEAN-PAUL GERMAIN 
| East 57 St. 
New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 751-4949 


JOCKEY INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
350 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10001 (212) 760-1443 


KENNETH GORDON OF NEW ORLEANS 
1] East 57 St 
New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 688-8512 


KIFFE PRODUCTS 
1107 Broadway 
New York, N.Y. 10010 (212)221-0388 


LEVI STRAUSS & CO 
2 Embarcadero Center 
San Francisco, Calif. 94106 (415) 544-7217 


MANHATTAN SHIRT CO 
1271 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10020 (212) 265-3700 


MURJANI U.S.A 
411 Broadway 
New York, N.Y. 10018 (212) 921-5656 


NORTH BEACH LEATHER 
2920 Lyon St 
San Francisco, Calif. 94123 (415) 922-2160 


PALM BEACH BY JOHN WEITZ 
1290 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10019 (212) 581-7520 


PEBBLE BEACH SPORTSWEAR OF CALIFORNIA 
8200 Capwell Drive 
Oakland, Calif. 94621 (415) 635-8400 


PIERRE CARDIN 
888 Seventh Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10019 (212) 935-8060 


ROBERT BRUCE 
1345 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10019 (212) 581-7726 


SAL CESARANI FOR JAYMAR RUBY 
1290 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10019 (212) 581-7870 
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Is He...Or Isn’‘t He...he Meanest 
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he count was 3 balls and 2 strikes; it 

was not the time to prove a point. To 
make an impression on a batter, a pitcher 
must wait for the right moment—a count 
of 0-and-2 or l-and-2—to remind the hit- 
ter of who owns home plate. Then, after 
the hitter gets up and removes the dirt 
from the seat of his pants, everyone can 
get back to work with a clear sense of 
where he is. But that reminder, psycholog- 
ical or otherwise, is just not done on 3- 
and-2. Any intelligent pitcher knows that 
and 12 summers ago, if lefthanded 
Tommy John was known for anything, it 
was his intelligence. Nastiness, no. Intel- 
ligence, yes. 

He was pitching for the Chicago White 
Sox in 1968 and his fourth full season in 
the major leagues had become his best so 
far. His record at one point was 7-0. He 
was on the American League All-Star 
team. His earned-run average was 1.98. 

John was pitching against Detroit. The 
count was 3-and-2 against Dick McAu- 
liffe, a lefthanded hitter who stood in an 
odd open stance with his hands held high. 
The pitch took off to the backstop, about 
2’ feet over everything—the catcher, the 
umpire and the batter's head. And in 
McAuliffe’s opinion, that was too close. 

McAuliffe charged the mound. John 
tackled him and as he did, McAuliffe’s 
knee crashed into John’s left shoulder. His 
pitching shoulder was separated. He con- 
sidered going back to school to get a 
degree in mathematics and plan for a life 
without baseball. 

Twelve years later 37-year-old Tommy 
John is still planning and still pitching. He 
is in his 15th full season, his second with 


Tommy John turns on the charm when the 
subject is Tommy Jr. (upper left). The mood 
changes when the subject is baseball (upper 
right). In action (left) he’s all business. 


A master of deceit, Yankee pitcher 

Tommy John combines a bionic arm with a 
bagful of tricks. Tommy may even put a little liquid 
extra on the ball—and if that doesn’t work 
he can get downright mean. 


Pitcher in Baseball? 


the New York Yankees. This season he 
won his first seven decisions and became 
the first American League pitcher to win 
10 games. In early June, John won his 
200th career victory with a rebuilt left 
arm that is almost the same age as his 
oldest child, six-year-old Tami. By the 
All-Star break, he was 12-3. With a fluid 
pitching motion and that bionic arm; with 
intelligence plus a cunning that has led to 
allegations that he cheats, and with an 
inner toughness that is masked by an often 
jocular manner—it is conceivable that one 
day Tommy John will achieve his 300th 
victory. 

There is irony in the idea that his career 
could have ended 12 years ago because he 
had been accused of throwing the knock- 
down pitch that has become a staple of 
baseball in 1980. There is irony because 
John, a deeply religious and conservative 
Midwesterner (“I’m just to the left of 
Barry Goldwater’’), insists he would never 
throw at anyone’s head and that he has 
intentionally hit only two batters in his 
career. And the additional irony is that 
criticism he was not mean enough when 
he was with the White Sox makes John 
bristle. 

“That's the thing that upsets me a lot of 
times about baseball,’’ John was saying 
one afternoon this summer as he ate in a 
restaurant in Manhattan’s Central Park. 
With him was his blond wife, Sally. ‘‘Peo- 
ple say you aren’t mean enough. They 
misconstrue meanness with desire. You 
don’t have to kick dogs or curse little old 
ladies. 

“When you become that mean, you 
lose perspective about what you’re trying 
to do. A lot of people, they think you have 
to growl all the time. I think the days of 
the guy who comes in and snarls at peo- 
ple, those days are gone. 

“I was never taught to hit the next guy 
after | gave up a home run. If a guy hits a 


ball off me, it’s because | made a mistake. 
If you retaliate and if they warned you 
beforehand, you're thrown out of the 
game and that’s not what you're there to 
do. You're there to win a game. 

“Reggie Smith once told me: ‘Don’t 
worry about getting somebody. I don’t 
expect you to fight my fight. If a pitcher is 
trying to hit me, that’s between him and 
me and I'll be out there swinging.” 

“You have to protect your teammate. 
You absolutely have to. But where’s the 
line? If there is a fight and one of the 
pitchers gets hurt and you're out for six or 
eight weeks, that hurts the ballclub. 

“There just seems to be a rash of it 
now. The hitters have been so aggressive 
the last few years. They go into the ball. 
A pitcher has to pitch both sides of the 
plate. When you throw inside to establish 
the inside corner, to help you get the 
outside corner later, that is construed as a 
knockdown, or trying to hit him, when in 
essence all you’re doing is trying to estab- 
lish the inside part. It’s something that I 
don’t think will ever be solved, because 
there’s no answer.” 

Earlier in his career, when he was crit- 
icized in print for an unwillingness to 
knock batters down, John said, “‘There’s a 
difference between pitching somebody up 
and in and pitching to knock somebody 
down. Suppose I pitched against your son 
and hit him in the head? What would you 
say? Tommy John’s a great pitcher because 
he killed my son?” 

Yet John admits there have been two 
times when he threw the ball not up and 
in, not a knockdown, but right at a hitter. 
When John was with the White Sox, Luis 
Tiant—once a teammate in the Cleveland 
farm system and a teammate again with 
the Yankees—hit Bill Melton of the White 
Sox. The next time Tiant batted, he was 
hit by a pitch. “On his posterior,” John 
says. ‘It took me three shots to hit it.” 


BASEBALL 


by MALCOLM MORAN 


The second incident happened in a 
game against the Orioles. With his team 
ahead by seven runs, Baltimore’s Luis 
Aparicio stole second and then third. John 
asked Manager Al Lopez to let him stay in 
the game long enough to face Aparicio 
again. He hit Aparicio in the legs. 

After the McAuliffe incident, John was 
asked if he would ever retaliate. He left 
enough doubt to use to his advantage. 

“T said, ‘He'll always wonder,’”’ John 
remembers. ***Will it be this pitch? Will it 
be the next pitch?’ He never really took 
his swings against me after that.” 

But the separated shoulder had made 
John think about what he would do with 
his life without baseball. In 1974 he began 
to think a second time about life without 
baseball when he ruptured the medial col- 
lateral ligament in his left elbow. Doctors 
told him he would never pitch again. 
Common sense should have told John the 
same thing: no big league pitcher had 
been known to come back from so severe 
an arm injury. 

But he did come back. In an operation 
believed to be the first of its kind per- 
formed on an athlete, a tendon from 
John’s right arm was transplanted into his 
left elbow to replace the ruptured liga- 
ments. Two months later, after there had 
been nerve deterioration, a more risky 
operation became necessary. John had be- 
come unable to manipulate his left hand. 
An inflamed ulnar nerve had to be moved 
from behind the elbow to a spot in front of 
the joint. At that point the question was 
not whether he would pitch again but 
whether he would ever again have the full 
use of his then-useless left hand. For most 
of the 1975 season the only throwing he 
did was to lob to his wife in their back- 
yard. Sally wore a mitt—not to protect her 
hand but to protect her husband’s pride. 

Late that year he suddenly regained 


feeling in the hand. It was, Tommy and 
continued 
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Sally John are convinced to this day, “a 
gift from God.” 

In 1976 he proved he had full use of the 
hand and arm by making one of baseball’s 
most remarkable comebacks. John started 
31 games for the Dodgers and had a 10-10 
record. Since then he has twice won 20 or 
more games. 

The ‘new’ left arm, despite all the 
surgery done on it, has never been sore. 
Like the arms of most big league pitchers, 
it is packed in ice after use. And as John 
likes to point out in his cheerful way, it is 
in a sense ‘‘newer™ than it was before the 
surgery, containing as it does the tendon 
from his right—or nonpitching—arm, the 
one that was spared the 25 years of hard 
work throwing a baseball. 

Also making it easier on the arm is 
John’s fluid pitching motion. It is a motion 
as deceptive as John’s former reputation 
for not being mean enough. What the 
batter sees is rarely what he gets. 

The motion’s ancestry traces back to a 
conversation on a pitching mound in the 


minor leagues. When John was at the | 


beginning of his career, Steve Jankowski 
was at the end. They were roommates in 
1962 with the Indians’ Charleston, W. 
Va., farm team where Jankowski, a sec- 
ond baseman, was a player-coach. John, 
who grew up in Terre Haute, Ind., was in 
the second year of a pitching career that 
he had chosen over 35 college-basketball 
scholarship offers. In his first year, there 
had been a 10-4 record at Dubuque, with 
99 strikeouts in 88 innings. In 1962, at 
Charleston, he was still trying to be a 
strikeout pitcher but his lack of control 
kept getting him into trouble. 

“IT would pitch five innings,”’ John re- 
members, “and strike out eight or nine 
guys. That’s good but I’d walk six and 
give up five hits and five runs and lose the 
game. And the other guy would pitch an 
eight or nine-hit game and win.” 

“He wanted to make it so bad that he 
used to fight himself,” says Jankowski, 
who now works for a company that dis- 
tributes newspapers and magazines in 
Cleveland. ““He was his own worst en- 
emy. I couldn’t imagine how he'd blow up 
so fast. All of a sudden he starts walking 
these fellows. I said, ‘What the hell’s 
going on?’” 

One day, Jankowski said a lot more than 
that. He and John still remember the con- 
versation. They cannot remember exactly 
when it took place or in what city, but it 
was on a mound where John’s control was 
Starting to come apart and another game 
was slipping away. Jankowski decided to 
pay a little visit. 

“T swore a few times,’’ Jankowski says. 
“I got mad at him. I knew what he could 
do and I figured if I roughed him up a 
little bit, he’d say, ‘Hey, these guys mean 


Crying out in pain, John clutches his left shoulder following the 1968 melee in which Detroit's Dick 
McAuliffe charged the pitching mound. John faced early retirement because of his injury. 
’ 


business.’ I really laid it right on the line 
to him.” 

Jankowski pointed out that if John cared 
to turn around, he could see that there 
were seven guys behind him, all wearing 
the same shirts and all willing to try to 
catch the ball. 

In other words, throw strikes. 

John threw a three-hitter in his next 
Start, but there were more visits to the 
mound and more reminders. John began 
thinking about pitching for the first time 
and the results showed. In 1962, at 
Charleston and Jacksonville, John walked 
87 batters in 162 innings. The following 
season, with the same two teams, his 
totals were 51 walks in 197 innings. 

In 1965, after he went to the White 
Sox, he was part of a group that learned 
how to throw the sinker from Manager Al 
Lopez and pitching cvach Ray Berres. 
John learned that a pitching motion is a lot 
like a golf swing: an easy swing can make 
solid contact. 

“The way I pitch,”’ John says, “‘is a lot 
like the way Gene Littler hits a golf ball. 
You see his easy swing and you say he 
can’t hit it that far, but he’s out there with 
them. You don’t have to grunt to crank 
out a long drive.” 

John says his easy motion creates an 
optical illusion that makes the ball seem 
to travel slower than it is. Not that his 
fastball is Nolan Ryan-fast. It doesn’t 
have to be. “The art of pitching,’ John 
says, “is making the hitter think you're 
throwing the ball harder than you are, or 
slower than you are.” 

“A lot of guys who come down the pike 


have good arms and good stuff,”’ says Red 
Adams, the Dodger pitching coach for the 
past Il seasons. ‘“Tommy realized what 
his strength is and he’s developed it. He’s 
an artist. He’s always studying hitters. He 
has a good memory. He remembers how 
hitters hit him in a certain situation. He’s 
probably got a pretty good book in his 
mind. He’s going to make you beat him at 
his game—keeping the ball down and 
making you reach for the ball.” 

“There's a difference,’ John says, “*be- 
tween throwing strikes and throwing 
strikes. The plate is 17 inches wide. 
You're throwing from the inside three 
inches to three inches off the plate and 
from the outside three inches to three 
inches off the plate. You're throwing to a 
foot but you take out the middle of the 
plate. A strike is not just to lay the ball 
over the plate but to throw the ball over 
the corner. That’s the art of pitching. And 
that’s what a lot of guys in baseball never 
acquire.” 

Which is why he thinks the radar gun is 
overrated and why speed is misun- 
derstood. Stan Williams, the Yankee 
pitching coach, says the few problems 
John has had this season resulted from 
throwing too hard, which made his sinker 
straighten out instead of sink. 

“People get obsessed with speed,” 
John says. “They say, ‘Did he get it to 
93? He’s blazing the ball.’ Is it 93 on the 
outside corner? Or is it 93 down the 
middle? Or is it 82 with movement? To 
me, the radar gun is one of the biggest 
myths in baseball. Some guys pitch very 


effectively at 88. I don’t. I don’t know 
continued 
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what I do right or wrong but I don’t throw 
the ball well like that. It’s not how hard a 
pitcher throws. Is he getting guys out? 
I've seen Randy Jones make a lot of 
hitters look foolish. You watch him throw 
and you say he can’t do it. But he does go 
out and do it.” 

There are those who believe John’s 
sinker is too good. It is so good, some 
claim, because John cuts the ball or 
greases it or just applies good old-fash- 
ioned spit. John was inspected several 
times last year but was never caught. He 
admits to having thrown one spitball in his 
career, to Mickey Mantle. “It was a very 
good one, too,”’ John says. “‘It was all he 
could do to foul it off. He said, ‘Nice 
sinker.’ I said to Mickey, “I thought you'd 
like it.’ 

John once told a reporter that Steve 
Arlin, a former player who studied den- 
tistry, had made sharp caps for John’s 
teeth so John could put cuts in the ball. 
“If I look like I’m eating an apple,”” John 
joked, “I’m cutting the ball.” 

But Billy Martin, his manager last year 
with the Yankees, wasn’t kidding this sea- 
son when he claimed John had done some 
things to the baseball that the manufac- 
turer never intended. After John had 
beaten his A’s, Martin told a reporter, 
“We have one of the balls John used 
yesterday. It looks like it’s been through a 
thresher.”” 

Typically, John laughed when he was 
told what Martin had said. Often when he 
is accused of conniving, he will laugh and 
say something to the effect of ““how can 
people say such things about Good Old 
Tommy John?” as he likes to call himself 
in a self-parodying way. 

John’s arrival in New York is now 
something he and Sally laugh about. “‘If 
you told people in California you were on 
your way to Central Park,” he says in the 
restaurant, watching horsedrawn carriages 
trot by peacefully, “they'd think you were 
on your way to a mugging.” 

He and Sally, who is also from Indiana, 
thought they were at a mugging three 
years ago when the Yankees beat the 
Dodgers in the sixth game of the 1977 
World Series. Fireworks exploded on the 
field and policemen dressed in riot gear 
stood in foul territory during the final 
inning. A mob surrounded the Dodger bus 
as it left the stadium. 

“I’m glad the Yankees won,” says 
Sally. “If the Dodgers had won it in New 
York, I think some of us Dodger wives 
wouldn’t have made it out. I was scared to 
death.” 

A year later her husband was negotiat- 
ing with the Yankees for a three-year 
contract. ““Do the wives go to games?” 
Sally asked a Yankee official. ‘“‘Do they 
take their children? From what | saw as 


a Dodger wife, I would have been afraid 
to go by myself.” 

Instead the Johns discovered that New 
York could be much like Tommy John on 
the mound: deceptive. The Johns live in 
Franklin Lakes, N.J. They can see the 
Manhattan skyline from their home. Last 
fall their three children discovered with 
excitement that once every year leaves 
change color. 

John left the Dodgers after insisting on 
a three-year contract while the Dodgers 
were offering him; at the age of 35, only 
two more years of security. ““They said | 
was too old,” he says now. When John 
signed with the Yankees, for a reported 
$1.4 million, some Dodger players, wives 
and front-office people suggested John had 
been disloyal to an organization that had 
stuck by him for more than a year when 
his left arm seemed useless for throwing 
baseballs. 

Sally John was enraged when she vis- 
ited Dodger Stadium—‘to say good- 
bye’’—and saw that her husband’s photo 
had been taken down from a wall where 
pictures of past and present Dodgers hang. 
“There was a big empty space and a nail 
sticking out of the wall.’’ (The Dodgers 
deny the photo was taken down and say 
it’s still there.) 

Now, almost two years later, Sally sits 
in the Manhattan restaurant, talks briefly 
about the incident, then stops herself and 
says she does not want to be quoted on the 
subject. But a little later she says, “‘There 
were some bitter feelings. We're trying to 
forget about it.” 

So are the Dodgers. ‘“‘Here he was, 
35,’ says Al Campanis, Dodger vice 
president for personnel. ‘‘We offered him 
a contract for two more years. Bear in 
mind that we paid for the operation on his 
arm. We paid for...” 

Campanis, like Sally, stops himself. “I 
think they’re nice people. I don’t want to 
say an/thing negative because he’s a nice 
guy and Sally’s a nice gal. | like them 
both and [ hope it stays that way.” 

But if Tommy is no longer Good Old 
Tommy John in Dodger Stadium, that is 
the way he still likes to parody himself to 
the Yankees, to clubhouse visitors and 
even to opposing batters. Masked behind 
his easygoing demeanor is a highly com- 
petitive pitcher who has learned that being 
mean in the baseball business is a matter 
of survival—the Tommy John who will do 
almost anything to beat you even while 
he’s smiling in your face. The meanest 
man in baseball? No. Tough? Yes. 

Pitchers know pitchers and there is one 
ex-pitcher who knows what Tommy John 
is really like. “‘He may give you the 
impression that he’s just out there to do 
his best and have a good time and that’s 
all,”’ says Red Adams, his pitching coach 
with the Dodgers. “‘But if you think he’s 
not tough, you’re wrong.” 
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On the Trailof Tall EnoughJones 


Seven-foot Earl Jones is high school basketball's 
first three-time all-American since a fellow named Alcindor. 
Pursued by hundreds, Earl finally made one coach happy. 


he game between Spingarn and 

Coolidge, two of the best teams in 
Washington, D.C.’s Interhigh League, is 
still an hour away, but when Spingarn 
Coach John Wood arrives at his office, it 
is already wall-to-wall with earnest young 
men in blazers: college recruiters. 

“Mr. Wood,” says the UCLA man po- 
litely, “I just can’t wait to see your center. 
I feel like a kid in a candy store.” 

“You'll never see anything sweeter than 
Earl Jones,”’ replies the smiling coach. He 
is not exaggerating. The 7-foot Jones is 
the first player since Lew Alcindor, now 
Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, to make Parade 
Magazine's first-string all-America team 
three times; this year his picture hangs in 
a special area for high school players in 
the Basketball Hall of Fame. 

Jones is one of the very few players 
who can turn a college basketball program 
around single-handedly, promising 20 or 
more wins and NCAA _ final-four 
appearances over his entire career. Any 
coach who lands Jones has a meal ticket 
for certain success. No wonder, then, that 
college recruiters flock to Spingarn to see 
Earl Jones in action. John Wood is used to 
playing host to a full house. 

A moment later Earl appears at the 
coach’s office, a lean, angular face poking 
high through the doorway. Spying the vis- 
itors he freezes, like a deer transfixed by a 
car’s headlights, and then wordlessly slips 
away. The recruiters glance at each other 
and shrug. That’s Earl. An enigma. 

None of the recruiters is offended. 
They've seen before how Earl reacts to 
strangers: he purses his lips as though 
they’re stitched together, and gazes at 
some faraway place where he'd obviously 
rather be. But he’s not a bad kid, ill- 
tempered or ignorant or perverse. 

It’s just that Earl Jones, the best high 
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school basketball player in America, 
dreams an improbable dream—he wants 
to be treated “not as a basketball player, 
but as a person.”’ He is a 19-year-old who 
wants to hack around with his buddies, 
play ball and go to class. He demands a 
life that is Grade A, government-in- 
spected, 100 percent normal. 

That may seem little to ask, but for Earl 
it has been a daily battle since childhood, 
one that sent him scurrying away from 
fans, recruiters and reporters, made him 
reluctant to read a sports page or venture 
into a public place, and, finally, drove him 
out of his parents’ house in West Virginia 
to a coach’s house in Washington, D.C. 

The struggle began during his youth in 
Mt. Hope, W. Va., a town of 2,000 in a 
crease of mountains 60 miles southeast of 
Charleston. The youngest of eight chil- 
dren of Robert and Margaret Jones, a coal 
miner and a school cook, Earl was a 
quiet, mannerly boy who seemed to com- 
municate best with a basketball. 

Earl was 5 feet 10 by the age of nine, 
but he wanted most of all to be a quick- 
silver guard. ‘“‘l wrote the names of pros 
like Earl the Pearl on my T-shirts,’’ he 
says, “‘and I watched them on TY to pick 
up their trickiest moves.”’ 

He developed into the sort of player 
coaches daydream about: a 7-footer, but 
mobile and quick; cooperative, unselfish 
and intense, and imbued with uncanny 
court sense. On defense he intimidated 
without fouling, and he provided the per- 
fect hub for any offense. 

By the age of 13, Earl was competing 
almost year-round. Winters he played on 
school teams, eventually transforming the 
local high school’s anemic squad into a 
63-9 power. Summers he played in the 
AAU Junior Olympics Tournament, twice 
leading a West Virginia team to the 


national championship, and twice being 
voted tournament MVP. 

For all his individual achievements, 
though, Earl felt like a misfit in Mt. 
Hope. Deeply self-conscious, he was con- 
tinually upset by dim-witted gibes about 
his height. He complained bitterly to his 
mother that people treated him “like a 
freak,” and when he accompanied her to a 
store, he often quarantined himself out- 
side on the sidewalk. 

Whenever possible he minimized his 
stature. He slumped in his car seat. at 
burger stands and slouched against walls 
at school. Although one of his sisters 
measured him at 7 feet when he was 17, 
he still gave his height as 6 feet 10, 
because the higher figure would make him 
an even rarer species. 

Earl was also dissatisfied playing the 
lead role on the Mt. Hope High School 
team, where he was as out of place as 
Artur Rubinstein would have been in the 
school band, The coach, Delbert Adkins, 
simply tied all his responsibilities to Earl’s 
back, expecting him not only to shoot, 
rebound and defend, but to bring the ball 
upcourt against the press and to run the 
offense. 

Earl produced—about 28 points, 17 re- 
bounds, 8 blocked shots and 5 assists a 
game—and he didn’t complain publicly, 
but he never enjoyed hogging the stage. 
During one of Earl’s best games at Mt. 
Hope, when he had scored 48 points in 
the normal flow of action, Adkins sug- 
gested that he shoot for 50, and Earl 
responded by dishing out three assists. 

“Why didn’t you put it up?” his 
puzzled coach asked at the next time out. 

“Let somebody else shoot,’’ Earl re- 
plied. ‘People will think I’m a gunner.” 

“All Earl wanted,” says Mrs. Jones, 
““was to be just one of the boys on the 


floor.” But Earl knew he was more. **Ev- 
erybody’s coming to see me,” he told his 
mother, ‘“‘and they don’t expect any 
mistakes.” 

The pressure lasted all season long. 
Before game time his stomach tightened 
and he lay silently in his room to compose 
himself. He became superstitious, trying 
to extend each winning streak by wearing 
the same clothes to every game. 

After Mt. Hope lost, or Earl was subpar 
in victory, the newspapers conducted a 
full autopsy. On those mornings Earl, sen- 
sitive to criticism, usually dropped the 
unread papers into a family member’s lap; 
the articles judged to be kind were passed 
back to him to study alone. 

Nor did he enjoy being singled out as a 
hero. Children couldn’t coax autographs 
out of him, and flashy nicknames like 


Pa 


Treetop and Slammer never stuck. Three 
times he refused to attend the awards din- 
ner for all-state players. 

The most relentless attention came from 
recruiters. By the time Earl was 15, 
coaches from other high schools were ask- 
ing him to transfer, offering his family 


jobs and a brick home, and dozens of 


college coaches were beginning to press 
their cases. 

Most players would have been flattered, 
but Earl has always felt that his talent is a 
ticket he can cash in anytime and any- 
where he likes, and he doesn’t need to 
buy what recruiters are selling. 

“I know that wherever I go, it will 
become a major program and I'll get TV 
exposure,” he says. ‘And tradition 
doesn’t matter to me because I’m playing 
for myself. I’m not impressed with talk 


Jones in action (below) is intense. Off the court 
he is given to “gazing at a faraway place.” 


about how many pros a coach has pro- 
duced either; the talent that goes into a 
program determines how many pros come 
out of it. The proof that talent is more 
important than coaching is that every 
coach tells me what I can do for his 
program, but not one tells me what his 
program is going to do for me.” 

So the harder coaches tried, the lower 
Earl ducked. When envelopes with col- 
lege insignia came in, he handed most of 
them directly to his mother. To this day, 
letters from colleges as famous as Notre 
Dame remain unopened in her scrap- 
books. On the phone Earl responded to 
questions with a two-word vocabulary: 
“Yes” and “No.”’ And coaches who 
trudged up to the Jones’s little house invar- 
iably went away grumbling. “I told them 
he wasn’t home,” says Mrs. Jones, “and | 
wasn't lying. He was gone out the back 
door before they knocked on the front 
one. | swear I think he could smell a 
recruiter coming.” 

Until he was 17, Earl’s placid parents 
let him drift as he pleased. But in his 
junior year the waters became rougher. 
Envious friends grew distant. Earl’s 
grades slipped as he began cutting the 
classes of the teachers he liked least. In 
December his girlfriend had a baby, and 
moved into the Jones’s house. (The ques- 
tion of marriage to the girl is unresolved, 
but Earl says he will take full financial 
responsibility for the child.) 

Three months later, his basketball ca- 
reer hit bottom. In the state playoffs, be- 
fore 12,198 people, the largest crowd in 
the history of West Virginia high school 
basketball, the Mt. Hope Mustangs fell 
apart. With Earl being triple teamed, Mt. 
Hope missed 28 of its first 30 shots, 
including six uncontested layups, and was 
out of the basketball game by halftime. 

continued 
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The week after this debacle an article in 
the Charleston Gazette considered the 
possibility that Earl, carrying a 1.5 grade 
average, might not be eligible to play at a 
major university. Mrs. Jones was dis- 
tressed by the piece, but seeing the facts 
in black and white spurred her to reverse 
Earl’s slide, and she withdrew him from 
school with the intention of transferring 
him to Washington, D.C, 

Although Washington is over 300 miles 
from Mt. Hope, the move would not cut 
Earl off from his family, but simply shift 
him to another branch; three of his sisters 
and both brothers live in the Washington 
area, and the family commutes frequently 
between Washington and Mt. Hope. In- 
deed, Earl is never more comfortable than 
when he is with his sisters and brothers, 
who are easygoing and protective. 

Mrs. Jones was not certain exactly what 
the change would accomplish, but she did 
know that Mt, Hope was misnamed, that 
only the Jones children who had left were 
prospering. Perhaps in Washington some- 
one in authority would finally take her son 
in hand. 

Help arrived in the person of William 
(Doc) Robinson, a recreation center direc- 
tor and AAU coach from Washington who 
visited Mt. Hope to persuade Earl to play 
on his Washington squad that summer. But 
when Doc walked in, Earl regarded him 
as another annoying recruiter, and took 
cover in his room. 

Doc was undeterred. A short, peppery 
man with a Pancho Villa moustache, he 
had coped with every variety of imma- 
turity. As one of his ex-players put it, 
“Doc talks so good he can change your 
mind just like he’d go in a store and 
change a dollar bill.” 

When Earl at last emerged in the hall- 
way, Doc had his opening. “*I want to talk 
to your face, not your back,” he began. 
And when Earl turned to confront him, 
Doc launched into a monologue of city- 
slick patter, lauding Earl as a player, but 
scolding him as a rabbity child. Within 
five minutes Earl agreed to play for him. 

Earl completed his junior year at Mt. 
Hope, but then moved in with his sister 
Joyce in Hillside, Md., and joined the 
Washington AAU team. He scouted the 
area for the best basketball school and in 
September settled on Spingarn High. 

Mrs. Jones, who loved Doc’s style, 
asked him to become Earl’s legal guard- 
ian. Doc consented, and he also agreed 
that during the school week Earl could 
stay at his house, which is near Spingarn. 

In West Virginia some looked upon 
Earl's transfer as treason, and there was 
considerable backbiting, the product, Earl 
says, “of small minds.” A sports colum- 
nist for the Charleston Gazette wrote that 
Earl *‘would seem to be nothing but a big 


risk to the morale of a basketball team and 
a headache for the coach,” and linked him 
with other so-called ‘‘academic bums.” 
An editorial in the same paper concluded 
that “the jock world ... is a-tremble 
while Jones ponders the question of which 
educational institution to favor with his 
presence,”’ 

Other critics attacked Doc, asserting 
that he must be planning to cash in on 
Earl. Doc matter-of-factly demurs. ‘‘I get 
my reward showing kids like Earl how 
their talent can lead to positive things, and 
seeing the change that comes over their 
personality,” he says, “I’m not pot- 


was loose enough to joke with his sisters. 
But this spring he was still dodging the 
spotlight and still taking his own sweet 
time to shape his future. Of the first two 
college campuses he visited, he preferred 
the lazy pace of UCLA to the glitter of the 
University of Nevada, Las Vegas. 

“Tm looking for a school with a pro- 
type game,” he said then. “I'd like to be 
a forward in a running offense and play 
man-to-man defense. And | want to start 
as a freshman. 

“The pros are also a possibility, not 
now but maybe in two or three years. | 
think I'm ready to play anywhere if I get 


‘The pros,’ says Earl, ‘are a possibility, not now 
but maybe in two or three years. | think 
I’m ready to play anywhere if | get the chance.’ 


luckin’. I’ve told Earl a lot of times, ‘All I 
want is two tickets to see you play. Just 
take care of your family.’ 

“Nobody in Mt. Hope helped Earl. But 
I'm looking out for his interests, and | 
don’t mind taking that buck out of my 
pocket to do it. I took him to the dentist to 
get a tooth pulled that had hurt him for 
two years. I drove him to a big-and-tall 
shop in Philadelphia to get clothes that fit 
right. I don’t empty my wallet for him, 
but I do help him with the necessities.” 

Whatever Doc’s motives, there’s no de- 
nying that Earl is more secure around 
him. And Spingarn High proved ideal for 
Earl. The school complex, like much of 
Washington, is monumental in size, big 
enough to make even a 7-footer feel in- 
conspicuous. Spingarn’s basketball pro- 
gram has been superb for years. Elgin 
Baylor and Dave Bing are alumni, and 
Coach John Wood has a 141-60 record 
over the past seven seasons. 

Last year’s team looked to Earl for 
leadership, but it neither expected nor 
needed him to fly solo. After three presea- 
son games the D.C. School Board de- 
clared Earl ineligible until the second se- 
mester because of his poor attendance at 
Mt. Hope, and Spingarn won 12 of 13 
games without him. The student body’s 
restrained relationship with the team also 
suited Earl. Although Spingarn was 
ranked sixth nationally by Basketball 
Weekly. its students consider themselves 
too hip to bother with pep rallies, and they 
treat the players as equals, not as hired 
entertainers. 

Most important, Earl had a better rap- 
port with Spingarn’s all-black staff than 
with the largely white staff at Mt. Hope. 
The word is that his attendance was near- 
perfect and his grades improved. 

Earl became visibly happier: he stood 
straighter in public. and before games he 


the chance. To me the only difference 
between college and pro players is that 
pros have more money. If I do go pro 
now, I want a secure contract for at least a 
half million a year for three years, with 
the guarantee that | can go to school.” 

A few years of college would give Earl 
the chance to fill out his stick-skinny 
frame and mature socially. But his mother 
has diabetes and his father has black lung 
disease, and they barely scrape by on her 
wages as a cook and his miner’s pension. 
For their sake, it was thought, he may not 
want to risk short-circuiting a profitable 
pro career with an injury in college. 

Most pro scouts waited for summer 
league competition to size Earl up, but the 
colleges were less hesitant. Doc admits 
that alumni of small and big schools alike 
chased Earl with offers of money, cars, 
clothes and assistance for his family. “It’s 
a business,” Doc says, ‘and the only 
thing those guys hate worse than cheating 
is losing.” 

Recruiters showed up at Earl’s games 
regularly to serve as well-dressed bill- 
boards for their schools. At the Spingarn- 
Coolidge game the cast in the stands in- 
cludes Kevin O’Connor of UCLA, Larry 
Gay of Georgia, Marty Fletcher of North 
Carolina State, John Kochan of Maryland, 
Head Coach Wil Jones of the University. of 
the District of Columbia and Bob 
Zuffelato of Marshall. 

In the early going Earl is spectacular 
defensively, blocking four shots in as 
many minutes, capping the string by cata- 
pulting the ball into the third row. On 
offense he scores once, coming from un- 
der the far side of the basket to jam a 
rebound home with one hand. But he is 
setting up in a low post, and most of the 
time Coolidge is able to sag in and 
smother him. At the half Spingarn leads 
by only 25-23. 
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Jo NES continued 


During intermission the _ recruiters 
grumble about Spingarn’s inability to 
force the ball inside to Earl. “When I 
come 1,000 miles to watch a kid play,” 
says Georgia’s Larry Gay, “‘I’d like to see 
him get the damn ball.” 

In the second half Gay gets his wish. 
Earl hits two turnaround jump shots, each 
time leaping for a pass, whirling in midair 
and releasing the ball in one motion. He 
cruises down the middle on a fast break, 
looking left and passing right for an as- 
sist. And when he blocks a shot all the 
way to a teammate at midcourt, the crowd 
explodes. ““Whoop!” Larry Gay hollers. 
“Just like a big ole cat!” 

Now Earl is rolling. He clears the 
boards after every Coolidge miss, and 
gets two assists on line-drive passes that 
cover three-quarters of the court. He 
comes out to a high post and feeds team- 
mates on the baseline for layups. And 42 
seconds from the finish, with a defender 
draped on his back, he punctuates his 
performance with a two-handed stuff. 
Final score: Spingarn 60, Coolidge 51. 

“Earl’s got all the skills to play inside 
or out,’’ says Marty Fletcher of North 
Carolina State. “And he does all the 
things you can’t teach—he sees the court 
well and has super anticipation and 
quickness.” 

“T love the fact that he does everything 
at full speed,” adds District of Columbia’s 
Wil Jones. “He never hesitates.” 

“Yeah,”’ says UCLA’s Kevin O’Con- 
nor. ‘He floats up and down the court. 
And he’s intense, intelligent and a team 
player.” 

They fall silent and look longingly 
down to the court, where Earl, encircled 
by teammates and fans, is standing ex- 
pressionless, trying as always not to stick 
out in the crowd. 

“There’s only one thing Earl - Jones 
can’t do,” concludes O’Connor. ‘He 
can’t make more than one of us happy.” 


he winner of the Earl Jones sweep- 

stakes? Wil Jones, coach of the Uni- 
versity of the District of Columbia, a 
15,000-student Division II college. Earl 
was forced to select a school in the 
NCAA's Division II classification because 
his overall high school average fell short 
of 2.0, but he may have made the same 
choice in any case. He has cemented 
friendships with several UDC players 
through pickup games and AAU ball, and 
by staying in Washington he will remain 
in the orbit of his family and Doc Robin- 
son. Earl will be joining a racehorse team 
that was 16-11 last season and that can 
now be expected to climb a great deal 
higher. As Coach Jones puts it, “We were 
good before, but we just moved up to 
superb in a hurry.” O 
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Leaping for the crown: (this page, clockwise 
from right) John McEnroe, defending champion; 
Jimmy Connors; Vitas Gerulaitis; (opposite 


page, clockwise from top right) Evonne Goola- 
gong; °79 winner Tracy Austin; Roscoe Tan- 
ner; Chris Evert-Lloyd; Martina Navratilova. 
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Photograph by RICH PILLING 


Straining to rise above all others, 
the stars leave the earth below. 


If Wimbledon is a courtly afternoon 
tea, then the U.S. Open is a county fair. 
Here tennis drops its decorous guard and 
players respond in demonstrative style. 

This year’s galaxy of personalities in- 
cludes 1979 women’s champion Tracy 
Austin, a cool pro at age 17. Austin’s 
victory at last year’s Open prevented Chris 
Evert-Lloyd from winning an unprece- 
dented fifth straight title. Now back after 
a three-month layoff, Chris seeks to re- 


store herself to the throne. Evonne 
Goolagong Cawley, a runner-up four 


times, and powerful Martina Navratilova 
go after their first Open title. 


John McEnroe of Douglaston, N.Y., the 
petulant 21-year-old who is ranked No. 2 
in the world, gained the 1979 Open title 
by defeating another local product, jet- 
setter Vitas Gerulaitis. Also competing on 
the men’s scene will be Jimmy Connors, 
the pugnacious veteran who has won the 
Open in every even-numbered year since 
1974, and Roscoe Tanner, a hard-serving, 
even-tempered Southerner. 

But none of the men will be able to 
ignore one player who has never won the 
Open—Bjorn Borg, ranked No. | in the 
world. For how Borg plans to win his first 
Open, see the following pages. 
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‘The Martian’ Has One World 


Left to Conquer 


Bjorn Borg plays as if he came from 
another planet. Hes won all the big 
tournaments—except the biggest. 

by BARRY LORGE 


lie Nastase, who has a nickname for practically everyone in 

tennis, refers to Bjorn Borg as “‘The Martian’-—a sobriquet 
derived of equal parts admiration, awe and disbelief. ‘*He is like a 
robot who never makes a mistake. He is too unemotional, too 
concentrative to be human,” says the mercurial Nastase. “He 
must be from outer space.” 

Borg smiles at this assessment. “What can I say? I just take it as 
a compliment, you know,” says the quintessentially stolid Swede, 
shrugging his shoulders. *‘Maybe Nastase really believes this. You 
never know what is in his mind. All that I know is that I’m not 
from Mars.” 

Wherever he is really from, Borg is unquestionably the best 
tennis player on planet Earth and well on the way to compiling a 
strong case as the best of all time. During the week of his 24th 
birthday in June, at an age when many champions of the past were 
winning their first titles, he captured the French Open for an 
unprecedented third year in a row and fifth time overall on slow 
clay courts in Paris. He then won Wimbledon for the fifth year in a 
row on fast grass courts in suburban London. 

The one major tournament Borg has never won is the sport’s 
biggest prize—the U.S. Open Tennis Championships. In 1977 a 
shoulder problem cut him down, in ’78 a thumb injury reduced his 
skills and in °79 he lost to Roscoe Tanner, who plays the serve- 
and-volley game that gives Borg the most trouble. “There’s no 
reason why I haven’t been able to win the U.S. Nationals,” says 
Borg. “It’s just that I’ve never played well enough at the time.” 

Seeking his first U.S. Open victory at New York’s Flushing 
Meadow in matches that start on August 26, Borg will go against a 
list of familiar opponents looking for new and old ways to beat 
him. There are America’s Tanner, Jimmy Connors, John McEnroe, 
Vitas Gerulaitis and Harold Solomon, as well as Italy’s Adriano 
Panatta, if he is well, and Corrado Barazzutti and Argentina’s 
Guillermo Vilas. 

They all will have to contend with Borg’s unorthodox style 
based on hitting exaggerated topspin strokes off both wings. 

“He hits every shot hard, about six feet over the net, and it 
lands six feet inside the baseline because he puts so much topspin 
on the ball,” says Barry Phillips-Moore, a veteran Australian pro. 
The heavy topspin makes the ball dip sharply and bounce high off 
the court. It enables Borg to loop the ball high over the net with a 
much greater margin for error than players who hit flat or slice 
(underspin) shots that must travel lower in order to go deep into the 
opponent’s court. 

For example, Borg’s more cautious topspin shot gives him an 
advantage over archrival Jimmy Connors, who aims lower over the 
net and closer to the lines. Connors will be under great pressure if 
he faces Borg. The Swede’s groundstrokes are probably more 
accurate than anyone’s. He can thread a needle with passing shots 
off both the forehand and backhand, and he can force the play with 
shots deep to the corners or at acute angles that jerk an opponent 
like Connors out of position. This is how Borg usually cuts up a 
good player like Connors, especially on a slow court. He moves 
the ball from side to side, hitting it gradually harder and closer to 
the lines, while wading in slowly until he can hit an outright 
winner or force an error or a weak shot. 

Some experts believe that a player with Connors’s attacking style 

continued 
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Bjorn Borg’s unorthodox style adds topspin and accuracy to his back- 
hand, running his opponents ragged. Playing four games against him, 
says Harold Solomon, is ‘like playing 16 games against anybody else.” 
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Borg continued 


is more trouble for Borg on a faster sur 
face like the one at Flushing Meadow. But 
former American star Arthur Ashe insists, 
“Borg is quick enough with his racquet 
preparation to make the transition from 
clay to fast surfaces. And his footwork is 
magnificent.” 

The consensus of his fellow pros is that 
Borg is virtually unbeatable from the 
backcourt. He has never lost to Harold 
Solomon, Eddie Dibbs or Corrado Bar- 
azzutti, to name a few top baseliners; until 
a loss on one of his rare off-days this May, 
Borg, for five years, had “owned” 
Guillermo Vilas, the second-best of the 
backcourt players. 

Those who think they can top Borg by 
baseline play face a dismal prospect. ac- 
cording to former U.S. Davis Cup player 
Erik van Dillen. “Borg hits the quickest 
and the steadiest groundstrokes of the 
backcourt players,” says van Dillen. 
“He's the strongest—even stronger than 
Vilas—and he has by far the best serve. 
His stamina is unbelievable. Nothing rat- 
tles him. Playing Borg is like trying to 
break the bank in Vegas. Eventually, the 
house odds catch up with you.” 

Said the 5-foot-6 Solomon after losing 
to Borg at Las Vegas: “Against everybody 
else, I walk out there feeling confident I 
can win, but Borg is faster than | am, he 
hits harder and basically he’s the only guy 
who just dominates me physically. Borg 


and | play similar styles and he does 
everything better than I do. 

“Tm playing every ball up over my 
head because of Borg’s high-bouncing 
shots, so its tough to get to the net or 
drop-shot. | have no way to finish off a 
point against him. After we've played 
four games, I’m exhausted, It’s like play- 
ing 16 games against anybody else.” 

But a good serve-and-volley player, par- 
ticularly one who can slice approach shots 
low and away from Borg’s two-fisted 
backhand. can give him trouble. That is 
one reason Roscoe Tanner and John 
McEnroe are among the opponents Borg 
respects the most. They also have great 
lefthanded serves that they can vary con- 
siderably and their most natural serve—a 
slice that tails low and away from a right- 
hander’s backhand—is particularly diffi- 
cult for Borg to handle. 

Borg’s problem with this manner of 
aggressive play was evident at the 
Wimbledon finals on July 5 when it took 
him four hours to master the serve-and- 
volley play of McEnroe and take the title. 
1-6. 7-5, 6-3, 6-7, 8-6. McEnroe forced 
the match to five sets as he effectively 
used his powerful lefthanded serve to pull 
Borg out of position on the court and set 
up easy volley points. 

But as Borg demonstrated by winning 
his 35th straight singles match that day in 
England, he can also be a devastating 
counterpuncher against hard-serving at- 
tacking players like Tanner and continued 


Borg vs. McEnroe: Act II 


Last month's play on Wimbledon’s center court was high Shakespearean drama— 
with Borg, as the imperious king. suddenly threatened by McEnroe. as the youthful 
usurper. Foiled at the end, McEnroe exited. tossing off a line about the dramas to 
come: “Ill beat the bearded wonder yet.” 

That may not be iambic pentameter but it sets the scene for the action at Flushing 
Meadow and this month’s U.S, Open. Here, in fact, the roles change. McEnroe is 
the defending champion: Borg is the challenger. 

How does the 21-year-old New Yorker, currently ranked No. 2 in the world, hope 
to reverse his misfortune at Wimbledon and topple the mighty Borg? 


“He'll just continue to play his game,” says the man who knows the sometimes 
surly kid best—his father. John P. McEnroe Sr., who put his boy into tennis and was 
a pretty fair club player himself, adds. “John believes very strongly that his game is 
troublesome to Bjorn. When John played Jimmy Connors early on, he always tried 
to change his game and was beaten. Lately. he’s been beating Connors by sticking to 
his own game. He'll do the same against Borg. 

“John’s game is not overpowering beyond the serve and volley: he uses finesse 
with spins. changes of pace and direction. But if it works he'll give Bjorn fits as he 
did until the last game at Wimbledon. After all, we're talking about a Wimbledon 
final that was decided by one service break and only a point difference for the entire 
match,’ the family patriarch added. 

McEnroe should be fit for the Open. He rested three straight weeks after 
Wimbledon, the most time off he has had since turning pro in June of 1978. Says 
father McEnroe: “John feels Bjorn was a little fitter for the fifth set at Wimbledon, 
having had a day off between the semis and finals, while John did not. John has also 
been extending himself by playing doubles as well as singles matches.” 

McEnroe’s camp also believes the acrylic surface at the Open will be fractionally 
better for their man’s game than was the grass at Wimbledon. But tennis is a game of 
fractions of an inch—sometimes big enough to beat even bearded wonders. 
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Borg continued 


McEnroe. His passing shots—down-the- 
line, crosscourt or sharply angled, off ei- 
ther side—give pause to even the most 
intrepid net-rusher. 

Tanner and McEnroe will also have to 
get a high percentage of their first serves 
in, for Borg’s return of serve is so solid 
that only a player with immense con- 
fidence in his second serve will dare fol- 
low it to the net. And Borg’s fleetness 
afoot and anticipation enable him to run 
down volleys most players couldn't touch. 
He either hits a passing shot or keeps the 
ball in play with a lob. 

If he is not playing particularly well 
against a Tanner or McEnroe, Borg can 
always fall back on his highly developed 
defensive game. He can play safe shots 
down the middle of the court, giving no 
angles, until the opponent makes an error 
or hits a shot that Borg can attack with the 
percentages clearly on his side. ‘I never 
take too many chances, except when I’m 
behind,” he says. ‘Then I play loose and 
go for my shots; I gamble a little bit 
more. Otherwise, I play safe. I let the 
other guy make the errors. Even if I have 
to hit a hundred balls over the net, just 
waiting, he’s the one who’s going to have 
to take the risk first.” 

Tanner, McEnroe and Connors lack the 
patience to outwait Borg. And Solomon, 
Eddie Dibbs or Barazzutti, who prefer a 
slower-paced game, cannot match the 
Swede’s power when he turns it on. 

What does it take to beat him? A player 
such as Italy’s Adriano Panatta—who 
combines a powerful serve and volley with 
penetrating groundstrokes, a good slice 
backhand and “touch” —is a real threat to 
Borg. Panatta is one of the few foes able 
to drop-shot Borg to the backhand, then 
pass him crosscourt or lob down his back- 
hand line (over his left shoulder) with a 
relatively high rate of success. 

Still, Borg feels almost as much at 
home now against a player who comes to 
the net as he does against one who plants 
himself in the backcourt and tries to rally 
with him. Vitas Gerulaitis, ranked among 
the top five players in the world, has 
never beaten Borg. Gerulaitis likes to chip 
or float the ball deep at the first oppor- 
tunity and scoot to the net. He usually 
gets away with lightweight approaches be- 
cause his quickness bails him out. 

But going to the net against Borg is 
often a miscalculated risk; he has a way of 
stroking out-of-reach shots even when an 
opponent has hit a good approach. Fred 
Perry, the great English champion of the 
1930’s who was the last man before Borg 
to win three consecutive Wimbledons, 


an =a GateaTa Tae WaNen once said, ‘Borg makes his money in a 
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doesn’t give the other fellow anything.” 

Aside from his skills, Borg confronts 
opponents with two other formidable as- 
sets: his body and his brain. Borg is a 
physiological marvel with a regular pulse 
rate of 35 and blood pressure of only 70 
over 30 (compared to norms of 70-80 and 
120 over 80). At 5 feet 11 and 160 pounds, 
he has the muscular, tapered look of a 
football running back. His waist is slim, 
his shoulders broad, his legs seemingly 
tireless. “If I have a gift for tennis, | 
think it is my legs,’ he says. “If you 
move well, you are always going to be in 
the right place to hit your shots.” 

There is a superb tennis mind to go 
along with the physical machine. Borg is 
equipped with an innate grasp of tennis 
tactics and strategy. He never keeps a 
book on opponents or formulates a game 
plan for specific foes. But he can hit with 
someone for 20 minutes and develop an 
indelible impression of how he plays, the 
shots he will favor and the ones he will 
avoid when the pressure is on. 

He does not worry how the others will 
play as he approaches his opportunity to 
win the Open, the one tennis prize that 
has so far escaped him, “1 know all the 
guys so well, what kind of styles they 
have and exactly what they are going to do 
on the court,” he says. “Im just worried 
about my own game, how I'm feeling and 
moving and hitting the ball. If ('m feeling 
well, I’m very confident, no matter how 
they're going to play. 

“Like if the other guy is volleying 
-really well for three or four games, I’m 
still going to hit my shots the same way 
because | know he can’t do that the whole 
match. If he does, then good, but I’m not 
going to change because he’s hot. The 
only thing | might do is, if he’s crowding 
the net, | might start hitting topspin lobs 
all the time, instead of trying to pass him 
That way he doesn’t know what I’m going 
to do at the end of the match. On the last 
point you want him to be guessing.” 

Arthur Ashe, the last to beat Borg at 
Wimbledon, believes that tactics designed 
to push Borg off his natural game offer the 
best hope for defeating the Swede. It’s a 
matter of first serve in, moving around the 
court, faking attacks, short shots to draw 
Borg away from the baseline and keeping 
the ball away from his forehand. 

“Hell, it’s fun to devise tactics. There 
are tactics to beat any player who ever 
lived, but you've got to do it on a given 
day,’ says Ashe, who rates Borg and Rod 
Laver as the best players he has seen and 
figures that Borg, in time, will eclipse 
Laver. “Borg is not unbeatable. Nobody is 
unbeatable. But he’s the best player 
around, no question about that. I think he 
could win the Grand Slam one of these 
years if he really wants to.” 

Or even the championship of Mars. But 
first must come the U.S. Open. C] 


VISIT JACK DANIEL’S DISTILLERY and 
it’s likely that one of these gentlemen will 
show you around. 


That’s Garland Dusenberry, our weekend 
guide, standing on your left. Big Yodeler 
Brannon is the gentleman with the walking 
stick. And the Rogers twins, Clay and Ray, 
are seated in between. Behind, 

you've got Boss Edens, 


Billy Carpenter and Lamont CHARCOAL 
Weaver. Each of these boys MELLOWED 
can talk forever about 0 

cans DROP 
Jack Daniel's. But just a ( 
sip, we believe, will tell BY DROP 


you a whole lot more. 


Tennessee Whiskey * 90 Proof « Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery, 
Lem Motlow, Prop. Inc., Route 1, Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352 
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| WAS THERE 


When Archie Tried 
To Break Up the Rock 


Archie Moore, the ring scientist, had a 
formula to pulverize Rocky Marciano. But 
one ingredient was missing: a glass jaw. 


by W.C. HEINZ 


fee somewhat surprised now to be 
writing about Archie Moore 25 years 
after Rocky Marciano’s last fight that 
night of September 21, 1955. When Mar- 
ciano and his pal, Allie Colombo, first 
bummed down to New York City from 
Brockton. Mass., early in 1949, I met him 
in the Catholic Youth Organization gym, 
and in the years that followed | watched 
Charlie Goldman mold him into the most 
effective of heavyweight champions—49 
fights. 49 wins, 43 knockouts. As a writer 
of sports then, I came to know him well. 

Then there was old Archie. light-heavy- 
weight champion of the world. He said he 
was born in Collinsville, Ill., in 1916, but 
his mother said he was born in Benoit, 
Miss.. in 1913. As they had both been 
there. you could take your pick—he was 
either 38 or 41, with a record of 153 wins, 
22 losses and 6 draws over 19 years. 

His home towns were wherever the liv- 
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ing was, and now, three months before his 
fight against Marciano, it was Toledo, 
Ohio. He was staying in a small hotel, 
and | moved in there. We would meet 
over those several days in my room at 10 
each morning to talk about the fight and 
his career. At one point. he let me see his 
whole fight plan. | must have been talking 
about Marciano’s awkward, yet effective. 
style and his ability to absorb punishment 
and still deliver it. “But you see.”’ Archie 
said, “1 know exactly what to do, and 
how I’m gonna do it.” 

“I know, too.” [ said. 

“You do?” 

“The Olson fight.” 

Three months earlier, Bobo Olson had 
challenged him for the light-heavyweight 
title at the Polo Grounds in New York. 
Olson had a buttoned-up, bouncing style 
out of which he sneaked right hands, and 
in the third round he let one go. Archie, 


The aging Moore watches Marciano fall for his inside right during round 
two (left) but is bowed by Marciano’s onslaught in the ninth (above). 


moving in, took it on the head, and then 
Olson fired a second one. Archie, moving 
in again, took that. As they moved 
around, I was waiting now for the third 
one and so was Archie, for when Olson 
started that right hand once more, Archie 
beat him to it. His own right hand flashed 
on the inside, and the challenger went 
down and out. 

Archie was the supreme scientist among 
the fighters of his time. He was a prefight 
thinker and planner and, three months 
before, Archie had that Marciano fight 
won in his mind. 

“What other fighters and people don't 
understand,” he was telling me in the 
Toledo hotel room, “is the principle of 
offensive and defensive distance.” His 
theory was that at defensive distance you 
place yourself just inside or outside the 
point of your opponent’s maximum punch- 
ing power, but at your own offensive dis- 
tance you have him in your own range. 

Of course, they knew Archie in the 
Marciano camp. Marciano went into train- 
ing at Grossinger’s in the Catskills of New 
York State, while Archie set up in a des- 
erted boys’ camp at North Adams in the 
Berkshires of Massachusetts. 

“Remember,” Charlie Goldman kept 
telling Marciano. 

“Yeah, | know,” he would say. “The 
right.” a 

The heavyweight championship is the 
supreme title of sport, for it implies that 
its owner can lick any other man in the 
world. And when more than 60,000 peo- 
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‘Please, Doctor, don’t stop it,’ Archie said after the 
eighth. ‘Just let me try once more with a desperado.’ 


ple cram into one place—Yankee Stadium 
for this fight—to see a great champion 
meet a worthy challenger, there is a pri- 
mal excitement that hangs over that place 
like a storm cloud, ready to burst. 

The storm cloud was there, rumbling, 
when Marciano and Moore entered the ring 
and when they were introduced. It quieted 
in round one with Marciano forcing and 
missing with hooks while I watched Archie 
working on those distances. Then, in 
round two, the cloud burst. 

They were near Marciano’s corner when 


Rocky, switching from the hooks, let go 
the right-hand lead. Archie, bending in, 
took it, as he had from Olson, on the side 
of the head. They squared away and then | 
saw Archie feint, offer him the target 
again, and in that suspended second, 
while I wondered if Marciano would go 
for it, he did. He started that second right 
hand and Archie, loaded up now and with 
the distance just as he had planned it, let 
go that inside right hand on which the 
championship was riding. It landed flush 
on the chin and Marciano went down. 


NOW! 3, beautiful 
experiences. 


He went down on his right knee, and on 
both gloves, and that thunder cloud hover- 
ing over that place burst. Archie turned 
toward a neutral corner, but by the time he 
had reached it and had faced around 
again, Marciano was up. The count had 
been two, but Harry Kessler, the referee, 
forgetting momentarily that there is no 
eight-count in a championship fight, had 
carried it to five with Marciano, uncer- 
tain, walking toward the ropes. Now Ar 
chie came in, but so did Marciano, moy- 
ing inside and throwing, and Archie, try- 
ing to put him away, firing back, faced the 
cruel fact that, for here and now, the 
science of distances and his dream had 
dissolved when Marciano had got up at 
the count of two. 

Oh, Archie made some fight of it. In 
the fifth round he worked it once more, 
but he was 38 or 41 now, and it seemed to 
me that the steam went with the dream, 
for Marciano took it and kept coming. 
There was Archie, behind that barricade 
of horizontal arms, blocking, slipping, 
countering on the inside. But he was 
down twice in round six, and he was on 
the floor again at the end of the eighth 
when the bell saved him. 

As they rushed from his corner to help 
him, Dr. Vincent Nardiello, the ringside 


Sparkling Extra Dry... 
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Each tastes like a light bubbly 
wine. Perfect for parties, 
celebrations, and those very 
special moments together. 
With Champale® Malt Liquor, fj 
the beautiful choice 
is yours! 


physician, climbed through the ropes. | 
watched him up there in Archie’s corner, 
just to my left, bent over, searching Ar 
chie’s eyes and starting to say something. 
Then Archie interrupted and Nardiello, 
nodding, climbed back through the ropes. 

“Please, Doctor, don’t stop it,” Archie 
had said, a line that will always remain 
memorable for me. “Just let me try once 
more with a desperado.” 

It ended at 1:19 of that ninth round with 
Archie down in the V of his corner, his 
right arm draped over the lower rope, his 
eyes vacant as Kessler counted 10. Then 
they were lifting him toward his stool, 
Marciano trying to help, seeming to want 
to apologize and explain. 

“I don’t mind knocking a guy out in 
the ring,” Marciano had said to Allie 
Colombo and me months earlier, “but I 
don’t like to hurt anybody’s feelings.” 

He didn’t have to explain it to Archie. 
There was that something else that Archie 
had said at that hotel in Toledo. 

“IT like the men I fight probably more 
than they think | do,” he said. ‘*You see. 
there’s a common feeling between all 
fighters, especially those who fight one 
another. It’s a common sympathy, unor- 
ganized, but if men felt the way fighters 
do, with deep-seated admiration and fa- 
miliarity with the sacrifices and hunger 
and hard work of one another, there would 
be no more trouble in this world.” 

It’s really not taking anything away 
from the memory of Marciano to remem- 
ber Archie that night in that fight. Mar- 
ciano would understand. ia 
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Photomicrographs of the three major types of fungus 
that cause athlete's foot. 


1. T. mentagrophytes 2. E. floccosum 


3. T. rubrum 


DESENEX: 

ROYS ALLTHREE 
IAJOR CAUSES 
THLETE’S FOOT. 


’s a medical fact. Athlete’s foot can be 
caused by not just one—not just two—but 
three major types of fungus. Without proper 
treatment, they can grow unchecked—make 
itching, burning discomfort more and more 
severe. 

Don’t take chances. Desenene is effective 
against all three types of fungus. No matter 
which one you have, Desenex can 
stop its growth and help wipe it out. 


_Desenex does more - 
than relieve itching and (a 
burning. It’s so effective 


it destroys all three types = ett 
of athlete’s foot fungus. (desee wl oe 
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Ree Up in Sport 
\ 


As baseball’s contenders pant toward 
the playoffs, Sporr will be there. 
Dodger Manager Tom Lasorda talks 
about past victories and life in his 
favorite organization in a revealing in- 
terview. What happens when baseball 
goes bilingual will be the subject of 
our special report on the Montreal 
Expos and their young first baseman 
Warren Cromartie. Larry Felser, pro 
football prognosticator, rates the 
game’s greatest Wide Receivers in an 
article sure to arouse debate. To further 
feed your football appetite, Sporr will 
present the never-dull Bum Phillips as 
he talks about bringing his Oilers over 
that final steel wall for their first Super 
Bowl, All this and more are coming up 
in Sporr. Catch the October issue on 


your newsstand September 15. 
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Lasorda Cromartie 


SPorT Quiz 
Answers from page 82 
I—Ed (Too Tall) Jones. 2—George Halas. 3 
Christy Mathewson, 4—Chuck Connors. 5—Gene 
Conley. 6—Bob Gibson. 7—Jim Thorpe. 8—Otto 
Graham. 9—Ron Reed. 10—Dave DeBusschere. 
The answer to the quiz question in This Month in 
Sport (page 5) is b—the Montreal Royals. 
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SMOKY MUSIC-MINDER RACKS 


Put your collection in these beautiful, transparent, smoke-tone racks made of sturdy styrene. 
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Doctor discovers method to regrow lost hair. 


Physician-developed formula 


GOT A HAIR 

PROBLEM? 
Are you showing 
symptoms of bald- 
ness? Dull, lifeless 
hair, an excessive rate 
of hair loss, ...not to 
mention the spot on 
top of your head that 
doesn't grow hair, but 
is growing larger! 

A remarkable 
discovery called 
BIO- GENESIS™ is 
the solution that can 
change all that. 


HERE'S A 
SOLUTION! 

It's an exciting product 
from Europe. A 
product that has al- 
ready been thoroughly 
tested and proven, A 
product proven to re- 
verse the process of 
excessive hair loss and pattern baldness in 
physician-controlled clinical tests on hundreds 
of men and women of all ages. 

AN ASTONISHING ACCIDENT! 
Dr. Kai Setala and Dr. Ilona Schreck-Purola, 
renowned researchers and pathologists at the 
University of Helsinki Medical School in Fin- 


male pattern baldness 


Their methodology originally called for 
applying a formula designed to retard tumor 
development on test 
animals. When admin- 
istering this formula 
to denuded areas on 
laboratory test ani- 
mals, they observed 
a fascinating reaction. 

The animals be- 
gan to grow hair! New 
hair in areas where the 
chances of regrowth 
were considered to be 
practically nil! The 
doctors’ scientific 
curiosity was aroused, 
and it was then that 
the search began. Was 
the hair growth in the laboratory cases a fluke, 
an_accident —or was it caused by some other 
factor? And what could it possibly mean? 


LABORATORY SUCCESS! 

AN 80% SUCCESS RATE! 
Twenty-five years of testing and further refin- 
ing of the formula revealed a way to 
halt and reverse the balding process. In 
a study conducted by Drs. Setala and Schreck- 
Purola, 80% of those treated in one clinically 
tested group regrew their hair with BIO- 
GENESIS™! And these were men and women 
with classic “pattern or hereditary baldness’ 
not some obscure hair loss disease. 


BIOPSY SAMPLES DON’T LIE! 
Biopsy samples were taken from the same 
spot on patients’ heads before, during, and 
after the experiment. A biopsy sample is taken 
by lifting a small piece of tissue from the scalp 


BEFORE; This photograph shows classic example of 


(1) Close-up shows hair at the 
beginning of BIO-GENESIS treat- 
ment. Hairs in the balding area of 
the scalp are thin and virtually 
unnoticeable 


hatr growth is easy to see. 


for examination under a microscope. This 
indicates pathology, or the general health of 
the tissue sampling. In the pretreatment 
stages of Dr. Setala’s study, biopsy samples 
indicated atrophied hair follicles that were 
incapable of producing hair. During the course 
of the nine month treatment, the follicles 
regenerated to their normal size, becoming 
totally functional again. ..and began growing 
healthy, thick hair. 


(2) Results with BIO-GENESIS 
are evident after three months of 
daily use. Hairs are thicker, darker, 
and longer, note density of hair 
growth 


WHAT MAKES BIO-GENESIS™ 

STIMULATE HAIR GROWTH? 
BIO-GENESIS™ is the hair restorative that 
works directly on the cause of baldness: 
cholesterol. Scientists and dermatologists 
alike have determined that the scalp is subject 


AFTER: After six months of daily use of BIO-GE 
Lotion and Shampoo, new, cosmetically-significant 


(3) After using BIO-GENESIS 
Lotion & Shampoo everyday for 
six months, new, thick hair growth 
is evident. The bald spot is now 
completely covered with long, 
thick, healthy hair, 


reverses baldness. 


to the buildup of 
cholesterol. And cho- 
lesterol, it was discov- 
ered later, is the “raw 
material” from which 
androgens (male hor- 
mones) are synthe- 
sized in the scalp. A 
by-product of these 
male hormones called 
DHT was found to 
produce conditions 
that caused the hair 
follicle to gradually 
deteriorate and be- 
come “plugged up” 
with old residual hair 
and other extraneous 
matter. 

BIO-GENESIS™ 
attacks the causes of 
baldness in several 
ways. It loosens and 
softens the tissue sur- 
rounding the hair fol- 
licle making for better 
circulation in thescalp. This stimulates impor- 
tant germinating cells and clears the follicle 
of growth-choking debris. But most important, 
by breaking down cholesterol before it can be 
converted to DHT, BIO-GENESIS™ revives 
dormant hair follicles. In all clinical tests, 
BIO-GENESIS"™ is proven equally effective 
for women and men. 


NOW AVAILABLE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Now you can join the thousands of Europeans 
and Canadians who 
are already growing 
their hair back with 
this phenomenal hair 
restorative. And for 
the first time ever, you 
actually have the 
opportunity to regen- 
erate growth of your 
own hair! So, don't 
comb or brush your 
thinning hair to hide 
those embarrassing 
bald spots, grow it 
back... with BIO- 
GENESIS™'! It's sim- 
ple, it’s easy, and lab- 
oratory test results 
show an incredible success rate! Don't wait, 
order BIO-GENESIS™ today! 


J/ESIS 


©) 1980, COSVETIC LABORATORIES, INC 


To order BIO-GENESIS use 
your Master Card or VISA 
card and call toll free TODAY! 


1-800-241-1661 
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Call 9:00 A.M. to 9:00 P.M. Eastern Standard Time 


1 oz. liquid (33337) $24.95 


2 oz. liquid (33338) $44.95 


COMPARE: It's stronger! It's 50% thicker! It's 


reversible! Don’t be fooled by look-alikes that 
deliver less. SHRINK-WRAP— the real thing! 


You Can Lose 2-3’ TODAY! 
4-6” THIS WEEK! 


Trim Waist & Hips Overnight Without Starving! 


That's right! If you had the SHRINK-WRAP System right now, you could lose 2-3 unwanted, unsightly inches from 
your waist and hips TODAY! 4-6 inches THIS WEEK! Imagine how wonderful you will feel watching those inches melt 
away... THAT FAST! How can we do it? It’s really quite simple. Science has known about this principle for years. In 
fact, right now, professional and amateur athletes the world over are using it in their training programs. And many 
famous entertainers who have to trim down fast have relied on this basic method for a long time. The secret is 
quality. Quality. ..in design and construction. 


No Glorified Girdle! No Flimsy Elastic! 


Plastics and elastics are merely flimsy imitations. Girdles just squeeze it in. SHRINK-WRAP takes it off... FAST! 
Fine quality closed and open cell sponge rubber, carefully constructed and cut can make use of the body's own heat 
and concentrate it to MELT AWAY INCHES in areas of specific fluid retention like the waist and hips. You can use its 
isometric effect to actually tighten loose muscle tissue. And this amazingly effective material is soft and washable, 
too. Along with our five minute exercise program, you have the amazing No Starvation SHRINK-WRAP System. 
And, you can use it as often as you need it to keep those inches off. Itis working right now for thousands of satisfied 
buyers and IT CAN BE WORKING FOR YOU IF YOU ORDER NOW! 


And That's Not All! 

The strong, quality construction of SHRINK-WRAP has added 
benefits which give soothing, invigorating support to tired, tense 
back muscles, relieving pain while trimming inches easily and 
comfortably. AND, after you lose a few inches, SHRINK-WRAP 
adjusts automatically to help you lose more! 


Melt Away Inches Or Don’t Pay A Cent! 
We will take the risks! Try the Super Action SHRINK-WRAP System 
for a full 10 days. If you aren't totally delighted just return it, no 
reason required, for a full refund of your purchase price! The risk is 
all ours, so order NOW and start losing inches. . . FAST! 
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Use it anywhere: Doing housework, 
office work, tennis or jogging! 


The New Body Boutique, Inc. Dept. NB 170 


7 Norden Lane, Huntington Station, New York 11746. Name | 
Sirs: | have enclosed my [] check []m.o. [)M.C. [| Visa Address | 
Info. Please send me the Super Action Shrink-Wrap System 

which | may use for 10 days at no risk. Ifforany reasonlam City | 
not satisfied, I'll return it for an immediate refund, no ques- 

tions asked! N.Y. Res. add sales tax. States = re ee Z6 | 
Waist Size: (Men's) ________ (Women's) Acct # | 
_______ Rush 1 belt at $19.99 plus $1.00 p&h 


| (Save $2) Rush 2 belts at $37.99 plus $2 p&h Interbank = S| 


Sport Quiz 


Can You Name These Sports Double-Threats? 


Only a handful of athletes in the 20th 
century have shown the versatility and 
prowess it takes to make the grade in 
more than one professional sport. Here are 
10 men (pictured at right) who excelled in 
at least two sports and, at some time, 
played both as pros. The players’ pictures 
plus the corresponding numbered clues 
below should help you in identifying 10 of 
sports’ greatest double-threats. 


Clues: 

1. He was the first player selected in the 
1974 NFL draft and later became a profes- 
sional boxer. 


2. A member of the Pro Football Hall of 
Fame, he played with the Chicago Bears 
in the 1920’s. He was also a rightfielder 
for the New York Yankees in 1919. 


3. He played fullback on the losing team 
of the first professional football champion- 
ship of the United States in 1902. As a pro 
baseball player he won 373 games. 


4, This athlete played with the Brooklyn 
Dodgers in 1949 and finished his baseball 
career with the Chicago Cubs. Before his 
stint in baseball, he played forward for the 
Boston Celtics from 1946 through 1948. 
Today he’s a well-known actor. 


5. Certainly one of the most traveled ath- 
letes of the 1950's, he played in the NBA 
with Boston and New York and won 91 
games as a pitcher with the Boston 
Braves, Milwaukee Braves, Philadelphia 
Phillies and Boston Red Sox. 


6. This National League standout pitcher 
won 251 games. He played basketball 
with the Harlem Globetrotters before sign- 
ing his first baseball contract. 


7. He played outfield for the New York 
Giants. Cincinnati Red Legs and Boston 
Braves before beginning a football career 
that earned him election to the Pro Foot- 
ball Hall of Fame. 


8. He was a teammate of Red Holzman 
on basketball’s Rochester Royals in 1946, 
but gained more fame as one of the NFL’s 
greatest quarterbacks. 


9. He averaged eight points a game for 
the Detroit Pistons from 1965 to 1967 and 
then went on to become a standout Na- 
tional League pitcher. 


10. This former NBA great was part of 
two championship basketball teams (1970 
and 1973) and also pitched for the Chi- 
cago White Sox. 


For answers turn to page 78. 
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ithout calcium, 
be 


on empty. 


Calcium is a mineral that keeps ™ 
your bones strong — to keep you 
running strong. It even helps regulate the 
rhythm of your heartbeat. 
Your body needs new calcium all through your adult lifes. 
That’s why it’s important to drink plenty of milk every day.» @ 
Because milk and milk products provide 75% of the total ~ 


- Re 
af - (> 
- 
t 


food supply of calcium. 2 . Mi, i - 
So enjoy milk’s fresh, cold taste every day. And you'll never » hie iw 
run low on calcium. + Or ae 
MILK’S. THE ONE for CALCIUM ae ® 
. . american dairy association® cue 
a sil a. mm ~ 6 ™ ~ . € , - 


your day 
in court. 


Do justice to your game by 
doing justice to your feet. A trip 
to Foot Locker can make the 
ference between the serious player you 
are and the ultimate one you could be. 
That's because we've got the right basket- 
ball shoe for your style of footwork. 
, Names like Converse, Adidas, Pony, 
Nike, Spalding. For men and women. 

Plus the right clothing to help you 
look as flashy as your shooting style. Our 
people score well too. Because they make 

" it their business to know as much about 
sports shoes as they do about individual 
sports. 

That's professionalism. It runs in the 

family at Foot Locker. 


Americas most complete athletic footwear store. 


To get a better idea of the interests in Sports in Aertel we have designed a short 


questionnaire. If you would fill it out, we 


‘Il show our appreciation, by sending you 6 


Sportscaster Cards™ as a gift in addition to all the gifts included in our introduc- 


tory offer. 


If you love sports, you are never too young or 
too old for the big Sportscaster File. If you en- 
joy watching big sports events, the interviews of 
your favorite stars, then Sportscaster Cards™ 
are for you. 


They will help you to appreciate the fine points 
of sports, their histories, and techniques. You'll 
discover new sports, understand their careers, 
the rise . . . and fall of the champions. With 
Sports Cards you will follow the development of 
new equipment, new training methods. You'll 
watch records being broken. You'll feel, part of 
the wonderful, exciting world of sports. 
Sportscaster Cards are a convenient and eco- 
nomical way to have at hand the information 
you always wanted to look up. 


FREE... EVeny !HING YOU NEED TO START 


We'd like to send you, without any purchase 
obligation, your first set of 24 Sports Cards, the 
collector's case, the filing cards and the color 
brochure “Panorama of Sports.'’ We'll also in- 
clude 6 Sports Cards to thank you for answering 
our sports survey. To give you a better idea of 
the usefulness and value of this sports encyclo- 
pedia on handy cards, we'll enclose FREE A 
SECOND SET of 24 cards. 


lf after examining it all you are not satisfied, 
just return everything (except of course your 6 


gift cards) and get your $1 back. Otherwise keep 
it all: * TWO sets of Sportscaster Cards™ 
* the filing case * all the filing cards and all 
accessories—for just $1. Yes, everything—worth 
over $9.00—is yours for only $1.00, and you'll 
then receive—for just as long as you wish—new 
Cards at about monthly intervals under the con- 
venient subscription plan described in the cou- 
pon. You're free to cancel any time. 

Send in your Gift Coupon today. There’s no pur- 
chase obligation. 


THE 10 ADVANTAGES OF 
THE SPORTSCASTER FILE 


Here’s the whole history of sports, up to 
date, on sturdy, colorful cards. On the 
front a fascinating color photograph; on 
the back an authoritative text, concise, 
complete, accurate, written by professional 
sportscasters, editors, and journalists. 


* Yesterdays and todays champions * the 
big moments * famous matches and events 
* all the world’s fascinating sports * table 
of records * the fine points of the rules 
* training methods * the equipment of 
teams and champions * a filing system to 
fit your interest * big colorful cards to 
last for years. 


24 Sports Cards 


the por case and 
all accessories 


$00 
all for only 


Satisfaction or your Dollar back. 
Examine everything quietly at home. 


SALE AE CARDS 
P.0. Box 1209 
Piscataway 

New Jersey 08854 


S28 


State 
Price guaranteed until December 31, 1980, NY and NJ residents add 


...to thank you 
for answering 
these questions 
concerning 
sports in America 


Which sports do you practice? 

O) Swimming (\Footbali () Other 

0 Golf 1) Baseball ([lNone 
Tennis C1) Jogging 

Which sports do you watch on TV? 
OC) Baseball Tennis O Golf 

0 Football OC) Basketball C) Soccer 


Do you prefer to attend a sports 
event or to watch it on TV? 
0) Attend (1 Watch on TV 


Which sport do you follow most? 


Do you read a sports magazine? 


Oregularly (often (sometimes 


never 


Do you discuss sports events often? 
Ol with the family (with friends (don't discuss 


Do you have children who like sports? 
O yes Dino 

Do you follow sport events? 

O every day O every week 0 occasionally 


Does the history of sports interest you? 
O yes Ono 4 


FREE this medal 


if you return this coupon 
within 5 days. 


Free Gift me 


Sportscaster Cards, P.O. Box 1209 
Piscataway, N.J. 08854, Dept. $1806 


Please send me, without any purchase obligation, the first 
two sets of 24 Sports Cards each (that's 48 cards in all), 
the filing case and all accessories, plus my gift of 6 Sports 
Cards and the medal FREE as my bonus for promptness. 


| may return everything within ten days without owing you 
anything. But if delighted, I'll Keep everything free, as a 
gift, except the second set of cards, for which I'll only pay 
ONE dollar (plus shipping). 


| will then receive as long as | wish, at about monthly 
intervals, at least one new set of Sports Cards on 
approval, | may return any set within 10 days and will only 
pay for those future sets | keep: $2.49* (plus P&H). There 
is never any minimum purchase obligation and | may, of 
course, stop all further shipments simply by writing to you. 


Zi 


sales tax. 
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PHOTO FINISH 


Is It Safe to Come Out Now? 


First baseman Danny Goodwin of Minnesota is a sec- 
ond-year Twin who knows how tough his boss, Manager 
Gene Mauch, can be. When he joined the club in 1979 his 
teammates told him all about the fiery field general. Tough 
as nails, they said, an intense and unforgiving man who 
accepts no mistakes from his players. If you make an out, 
they warned, don’t come back to the dugout. So when 
Goodwin went down in this bang-bang play at second 
base, he must have been a little nervous about facing the 


music—and the sometimes unmelodious Maestro Mauch. 

In truth, Goodwin knows that Mauch will accept an 
out—once in a while. Danny was really peeking through 
the legs of Milwaukee Brewers shortstop Robin Yount to 
get the ump’s call on a fielder’s choice while photographer 
Jim Hubbard caught the moment. Danny was out on the 
play but a fielder’s choice is not the baserunner’s fault. 
And it was good to get back to the dugout and discover 
that Danny was not in the doghouse. 


Readers are invited to send in their own candidates for Photo Finish. Send newsclips of pictures or duplicates of personal 
photographs to Photo Finish Editor, SPORT Magazine. 641 Lexington Avenue, New York, N-Y. 10022. Sorry. we cun not return entries 


©1980 BAWT.Co Kings, $ mg. “tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method: 
: 100's, 9 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Jan. ‘80. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to.Your Health. 


There's a race of men that don't fit in, 


A race that can’t stay stil; 
So they break the hearts of kith and kin, 
‘they roam th at will. 


Robert Service* 
The Men That Don't Fit in 
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A one hundred proof potency that simmers just below 
the surface. Yet, so smooth and flavorful, it’s unlike any 
Canadian liquor you've ever tasted. Straight, mixed, or 
® onthe rocks, Yukon Jack is truly a spirit unto itself. 


100 Proof Imported Liqueur made with Blended Canadian Whisky. 


Yukon Jack. Imported and Bottled by Heubiein Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sole Agents U.S.A: © 1907 Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc. 


For a full color poster of this original art, send $3.00 to Yukon Jack, P.O. Box 11152, Newington, CT 06111 


